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Thousands Can Draw 


CARTOONS 


Who Have Never Even Tried 


Cartoonists earn from $60 to far over $300 a week. Why tie yourself 
to work that is drudgery when through a remarkable new method you 
can easily learn at home in spare time to draw cartoons that SELL? 


Many are earning 
pitiful salaries who could make wonderful salaries in cartooning. 
Briggs, Fox, Fisher, Goldberg and other leading cartoonists are cred- 
ited with earning more than the President. Yet a few years ago many 
of our most successful cartoonists never dreamed they could draw a 


ing jobs who could be successful cartoonists. 


PT ing jobs whe of men to-day are working at routine, uninterest- 


good cartoon! 
The World’s Easiest, Pleasantest and Best 
Paying Profession 

Just waten a cartoonist work. A few little lines—a couple of simple 
curves—a splash of black here and there—and then you see a splendid 
cartoon before you. With a few strokes of h’s pen, he has taken some 
little incident of his day’s experience—some humorous or sad scene he 
has witnessed—and produced a cartoon which tells the entire story to 
thousands of newspaper readers. 
Big Demand for 

Cartoonists 





What Students Say: 
I am now working for myself and find 
all 1 can do. I find no trouble ir 
cleaning up in the neighborhood of 
$250 a week have my own syndi- 
cate and am gradually branching out 
od field 


Never have cartoons been so 
popular. Millions of dollars were 
spent last year on cartoons of all 
descriptions—and every month 
newspapers are increasing the 
amount of cartoons used. Today 
we have cartoonists who special- 
ize in one form of cartoon—polit- 
icalcartooning, caricaturing, com- 
ics or comic strips. Cartoon 
advertising is a field in itself, 

while animated cartooning for 
acilin. jit movies cannot find enough of 
recommend your scl I have been 1ed men to meet the demand. 
doing a great deal of commerce al work Cartooning does indeed offer a 

—making on the average of $125 ae ” "tase 
ienth in qpare tim wonderful opportunity and now 
T. W. P., Charlotte, N. C you can learn cartooning right 
es Whihe Raaits at home through a wonderful 

In two wecks I carned more than I easy method, 

paid for the « lama 


than pleas d with ing I 1 No Special Talent Needed 


ceived and am cortain no « can fail Don’t think that you need 

to make rapid progress under your in- . oe . ” 

struction. O. B., Old Town, Me some mysterious “inborn talent 
todraw, Anyone can draw car- 


into ag ield. 
R. N., Lawrence, Mass 


Free Employment Bureau 
I want to thank you for the pers 
rest you have taken in me wh 
r-cciving instruct from your school 
and for referring me to this magazin 
F. M., Memphis, Tent 


$125 a Month Spare Time 


I wish to his op, 











toons who knows the little secrets of cartoon making—the methods 
of originating cartoon ideas, the little tricks of perspective, caricatur- 
ing, action and the rest. Jf you can write you can learn to draw 
through this new, easy home-study method. 


New Easy Way to Learn Cartooning 


Through this wonderful new method, you receive all your instruc- 
tion right at home through the mail. It’s actual fun learning this 
way. You start at the very bottom with the important fundamentals 
of drawing. Step by step you progress easily through every branch 
of cartooning. All your work receives the personal individual correc- 
tions and suggestions from special instructors and one of America’s 
most prominent cartoonists. With this instruction, you will be amazed 
at how soon you are able to produce real professional cartoons! 


Learn More About Cartooning—Send for FREE BOOK 


Cartooning is a wonderful field of big money opportunity. Many 

of our most successful cartoonists earning salaries far over $10,000 a 
vear started out just as you are now. 
Learn more about this field, and how you 
can easily enter it. Our new book, “How to 
Become a Cartoonist,” is filled with inter- 
esting facts on cartooning, stories of great 
cartoonists, letters from our students, and 
full details on this new easy method of 
learning cartooning. Send for this book. 
It will be mailed to you without the slight- 
est obligation. Cut out the coupon at- 
tached and mail it now. 


Washington School of Cartooning 
1184 Marden Building Washington, D. C. 
—_—_e— nr ee = ee mi sae a 
Washington School of Cartooning, 

1184 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without obligation, your illustrated FREE BOOKLET on Cartooning. 
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The End of the Longest 





By Ralph Hayes 


The G. R. S. exerted the 
utmost care in avoiding 
errors. At the left two 
workers are shown plac- 
ing a temporary marker 
with an identification tag 
affixed. A poilu and a 
doughboy for a long time 
lay side by side in the 
graves shown at the right. 
The poilu’s family have 
decorated his burial place 
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The Oise-Aisne cemetery near Seringes-et-Nesles, where 6,026 of America’s World War dead now rest. It 
is next: in size to the beautiful burial place at Romagne-sous-Montfaucon 


there at 
question 


INCE none of us were 

the time, how can we 

those stories they tell concerning 

Haroun El Raschid when* such 
tales as the one I am about to reiste are 
true—U. S. Government official—-names 
and all? ‘ 

It concerns the spirit of Billy Camp- 
bell; how it projected itself beyoné the 
grave into which the clay of Billy 
Campbell had gone in his country’s 
Service, and nabbed a slacker whose 
wife mourned him as a hero who’had 
perished as Billy had. 

Billy Campbell—Private Willian: H. 


Campbell, Headquarters Troop, 37th 
Division—fell in the Argonne. Billy 
was anorphan. His next of kin, a mar- 
ried sister in Cleveland, was notified 
of his death. When the war was over 
and the Army got around to bringing 
the bodies of its foreign soldiers home 
the Cleveland sister was consulted in 
Billy’s case. She received a form to 
fill out, indicating whether she wished 
the body of her brother to remain in 
France or whether she preferred to 
have it brought home. She wanted 
Billy to rest at home. The Army told 
her that it would be done and the 


European section of the Graves Regis- 
tration Service received the command. 

Word came back from G. R. &., 
Europe, to G. R. S., Washington, that 
the body of Private William H. Camp- 
bell, Headquarters Troop, 37th Divi- 
sion, had been removed from the Ameri- 
can cemetery at Romagne, where the 
Argonne dead lay, to Chicago on the 
request of the widow of the deceased 
soldier. This intelligence was relayed 
to the sister of Billy Campbell in Cleve- 
land. 

The sister could not understand about 
this widow. She had never heard that 




















her husband had gone 

























@1,000 GRAVES 
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to his boyhood home, 
taken his father’s 
name and enlisted. 
She consulted a 
lawyer, who wrote to 
the War Department 
giving the full name 
of the Chicago Camp- 
bell and a detailed 
personal description 
of him, and asked 
that an investigation 
be made to determine 
if he were not in real- 
ity William H. Camp- 
bell, of Cleveland, 
who had been killed 
in the Argonne. So 
favorably did the data 
furnished from Chi- 
cago tally with the 
official records of 
Billy Campbell that 
the department de- 
cided that the dead 
soldier had been the 































her brother had married, and neither 
had any of his friends in Cleveland. 
True, Bilky had spent some time in 
Chicago, but he had not been there at 
the time of the supposed marriage. 
Yet the demeanor of the Chicago Mrs. 
Campbell was not that of an impostor. 
At her own expense she had provided a 
burial plot in a Chicago cemetery, and 
she and her little girl kept the green 
mound beautiful with flowers. Indeed, 
the Chicago woman was not an im- 
postor. This is her story. 

In 1917 she, her husband and their 
baby girl were living in Chicago. Their 
domestic life was unhappy. Campbell 
was shiftless and came home only occa- 
sionally. Mrs. Campbell was obliged 
to take employment to support herself 
and her little daughter. Then came 
the draft and Campbell was called up. 
He pleaded for exemption on the ground 
of a dependent wife and child and 
hastened home to inform his wife of 
the news. It was great news—for the 
moment. If the war could only reunite 
the little family and make a man of 
her husband it would not, for this un- 
happy wife, be fought in vain. Will- 
ingly would she support her husband’s 
affidavit—if he meant it. But he did 
not mean it. That was transparent, 

and the interview closed with the 
) spirited woman’s refusal to be a party 
to draft dodging. Campbell stormed 
I and threatened. Mrs. Campbell was 
/ unmoved. Campbell departed in a 
rage, vowing he would enlist under an- 
other name and probably get killed and 
that she would be sorry. 

The wife secretly hoped her husband 
would enlist, serve his country honor- 
ably and be the better for it. She en- 
deavored to find out if he had done so, 
but the search was fruitless. There 
were Campbells enough in the Army— 
and her husband had said he would 
change his name. 

: When the name of Private William 
H. Campbell appeared in the casualty 
lists the Chicago wife read it, and the 
conviction fixed itself upon her that 
this man was her husband. William 
H. Campbell was the name of her hus- 
band’s father, and the family home was 
in Cleveland. Mrs. Campbell assumed 










































This map shows the heaviest concentrations of 
American graves at Armistice time, when our dead 
lay in 2,400 scattered burial plots 


husband of the Chi- 
cago woman. The 
Graves Registration 
Service then complied 
with Mrs. Campbell’s 
request that Billy’s body be sent to 
Chicago. A military funeral was held 
and the Chicago woman mourned her 
mate as one redeemed by a gallant 
death. 

At this juncture the Cleveland sister 
of Billy Campbell was informed of the 
happenings in Chicago. When _ she 
heard the story she refused to believe 
that the Chicago woman’s husband was 
her brother. She requested a second 
investigation, which quickly  estab- 
lished that the Chicago woman had 
been the victim of a tragic mistake. 
She was unable to identify the hand- 
writing or a photograph of the real 
Billy Campbell. A chart of the teeth 
of the dead soldier, made at the time 
of his burial at Romagne, established 
conclusively that he was not the Chi- 
cago Campbell. Accordingly Billy 
made his last journey and was buried 
in Cleveland. 

In Chicago Mrs. Campbell’s grief 








turned to vitterness. Authorities were 
notified and the net thrown out for 
Campbell, the draft deserter. He 
stepped into it, and the next step took 
him to the Federal prison at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

Major (that is, ex-major) Edgar E. 
Davis, the executive assistant to the 
chief of the Graves Registration Serv- 
ice, concluded his recital of the strange 
case of Billy Campbell with the words 
of the old song that says John Brown’s 
body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
but his soul goes marching on. So also, 
he suggested, marches the soul of Billy 
Campbell. 

Billy is one of 46,142 American 
soldiers who died in foreign lands dur- 
ing the World War and who have been 
brought home to rest. This work was 
done by the Graves Registration Serv- 
ice of the Army. With such fidelity 
has the G, R. S. carried out the delicate 
and difficult tasks that have fallen to 
it, and so zealous and careful has it 
been in the discharge of the smallest 
details, that it has become next to im- 
possible to practice a deception upon a 
dead man if he is one of our fallen 
soldiers. 

It is a tradition of our country that 
a soldier, or anyone who has been a 
soldier, shall never want for a place 
to rest when his span of life is spent, 
whether he falls in battle or whether 
he lives for generations after his serv- 
ice to the flag. In pursuit of this tradi- 
tion there have been established ninety- 
one cantonments of the dead—national 
cemeteries. Eighty-two are in _ the 
United States, one in Mexico City and 
eight, newly established, in Europe. 
The oldest of these cemeteries is at St. 
Augustine, Florida, and contains the 
bodies of those who fell in the Florida 
Indian wars which closed in 1842. The 
cemetery at Mexico City holds the 
bodies of 750 officers and men, whereas 
13,379 fell in our war with Mexico. 
Because of the nature of the campaigns 
and of the tropical climate burials had 
to be made on the spot, and most of the 
graves are now unmarked and un- 
known, as are those of many soldiers 
of the Revolution and of 1812. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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America’s eight overseas burial places are here indicated by the circles. 
Six of them are in France, one in Belgium, and one in Englard. They are 
the final and definitive mustering grounds of the A. E. F.’s dead 
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¢ Gentle Art 
of Hij acking 


By Jack O’ Donnell 


‘A HERE is a_ reign of 
terror in America’s un- 
derworld. 

Gold and booze are 
the prizes over which the boot- 
leggers and their deadliest 
enemies — the hijackers — are 
waging war in that shadowy 
land where Gun is king. 

Death—sure, swift and vio- 
lent—hovers over every big 
booze deal made in the under- 
world today. Keen-witted, 
furtive-eyed gangsters who 
heretofore have terrorized cer- 
tain sections of almost every 
big city in the United States 


MA 














have turned their attention to, and 
their guns on, the rum barons and 
their satellites. They have discovered 
a new and much more profitable game 
—a game in which there are minimum 
risks and maximum profits. And they 
have dealt a smashing blow to the old 
theory that there is honor among 
thieves. 

The rum barons are trembling. The 
death rate among them is mounting to 
amazing heights. Frantically they 
are looking for a way out. They have 
hired gunmen to protect them and the 
contraband in which they deal only to 
find that these gunmen give aid, com- 
fort and information to the enemy. 
They cannot appeal to the forces of 
law and order, for they realize that 
booze has no rights and that the courts 
have little sympathy for a cheater who 
has been cheated by a cheater. They 


‘ Many liquor-carrying ves- 
- sels have been looted by 


latter-day pirates. These 
craft, however, were vic- 


:tims of a different enemy 


—the United States Gov- 


-ernment. They are in No 
-Drink Cove, Newark Bay, 


New Jersey 


A wet cargo being stowed 

tte a rum-carrier’s hold 

« Nassau, Bahamas. If it 

was very valuable the hi- 

jacking fraternity may 

have met it off the Atlan- 
: tic coast 
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When the sea-operating hi- 
jackers sight a low, rakish 
craft of this type they get 
out their shooting irons and 
prepare for action 


are between two fires and 
must resort to the only law 
the underworld knows—gun 
law. 

Hijacker is not a new name 
in the underworld. It is a 
name which was given to a 
band of hoboes who preyed 
on men who worked in the 
harvest fields of the Middle 
and the North West years ago 

a band whose members 
hailed their prospective vic- 
tims with “Hi, Jack, what 
time is it?” when the work- 
ers, With their pockets lined 
with gold, came out of the 
harvest fields and headed for 
the cities. The salutation 
was followed by a blow on 
the head, after which the 
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harvester was relieved of his gold. 
Railroad detectives, engaged to rid the 
wheat belt of these bandits, named them 
hijackers to distinguish them from the 
gangs which made a business of rob- 
bing freight cars, train robbers, and 
ordinary hoboes. 

When prohibition came and there 
was created a demand for somebody to 
supply illicit refreshments for the 
thirsty, a vast number of men and 
women stepped forth to supply the de- 
mand. They reaped tremendous 
profits. Boldly they waved fortunes in 
the faces of their less venturesome and 
more law-abiding friends, 


dian smugglers and at the end of six 
months had $15,000 cash. 

“IT would have had $50,000,” said 
Jimmy, “if I hadn’t been hijacked sev- 
eral times. But in the long run my ex- 
periences with hijackers paid. I saw 
that those birds didn’t take any more 
chance than the guy that handled the 
stuff. When a guy that is handling 
contraband stuff gets knocked off by a 
gang of hijackers he can’t yell cop, can 
he? Nope! He just takes his medi- 
cine and keeps his trap closed. Well, 
there I was, with fifteen grand. 

“Up to that time I had been doing 


hate to part with every dime I’ve got 
in the world, but there’s nothin’ else 
to do, so I lay it down. In about ten 
minutes those guys cleaned up about 
$60,000 in cash and then, just to make 
things better, they force the crew to 
load their own boat to the gunwales. 
Then they chase all of us to the other 
side of the rum carrier, shove my boat 
free and let her drift, get into their 
own and chug away in the darkness— 
first relieving all of us of our shooting 
irons. When they are out of sight 
some of the crew swim to my boat and 
bring her back. 

“There I was, broke 
again, but while I stood on 





bought the police and other 
public officials and boasted 
of their new-found riches. 
But they overlooked the fact 
that the Volstead Act made 
booze a contraband article 
which was not protected by 
law. 

When this news leaked 
down into the underworld a 
new species of hijacker 
sprang into being. He was 
recruited from the gang- 
sters. These sharp-witted 
fellows saw in bootleggers 
legitimate prey with prom- 
ise of big revenue. 

In the early days of boot- 
legging the hijackers con- 
fined most of their activi- 
ties to deals on land, holding 
up trucks, double-crossing 
big dealers in booze, stick- 
ing up agents of rum deal- 
ers before the former turned 
their money over to the 
bootleggers, or robbing the 
bootlegger immediately after 
the deal was- made. But 
the most exciting and color- 
ful work is done by the hi- 
jackers of the sea. For it 
is off the coasts 
United States that the 
big money is handled by 





gordon CB» 


that deck I made up my 
mind to be a hijacker. I 
went back to New York and 
looked up some of the old 
gang. They gave me the 
laugh, of course, but agreed 
to get into the game with 
me. I still had my boat, 
which was pretty fast, so 
we didn’t lose any time get- 
ting to work. 

“One of the bunch had 
worked as a gunman for a 
big operator who’s now 
doing time down in Atlanta 
for conspiring to violate 
the Volstead Act. This fel- 
low tipped us off to a big 
deal which his other boss 
was going to pull a few 
nights later and: we were 
on the job. We knew the 
ship his boss was going to 
deal with and we knew that 
the men that came for the 
booze would bring cash 
with them. We waited for 
’em and when they hove in 
sight we went out and met 
them. We carried rifles 
and outnumbered them two 
to one. There wasn’t any 
argument when we told ’em 
what we wanted. We took 








bootleggers and rum car- 
riers. And it is the sea 
that receives the human 
toll which bootleggers, rum 
smugglers and rum carriers 
pay for the hazardous work 
they do. 

With the aid and under the guidance 
ofa man of the underworld who knows 
al! the inside workings of the hijacking 
game I have made a careful study of 
the methods employed by hijackers on 
land and sea. I have talked with hi- 
jackers who have made their pile and 
retired; I have ridden trucks armed 
with gunmen ready to defend their em- 
ployer’s goods, and I have flattened 
myself on the bottom of a rum smug- 
gler’s craft to escape the leaden pellets 
which we expected from a government 
craft which chased us. 

_ Here is the story which Jimmy Shev- 
lin (which isn’t his name) told me of 
how he gave up bootlegging to become 
a hijacker. I don’t present Jimmy as 
an example for the young of the land. 
Jimmy is a tough customer with an 
atrophied conscience and an intense 
desire to make money. Jimmy was a 
gangster when the Volstead Act was 
made the law of the land. He saw a 
chance to make quick money in the 
bootleg game. At the start he had 
$1,200. His first job was to bring a 
truckload of booze from Canada. He 
got it through and cleaned up $2,000 
net. He made other deals with Cana- 


The secret distillers must work with extra care today. 
Around any corner the dreaded hijacker may lurk. The 
Chicago manufacturers who made the so-called Gordon 
Gin seen above sent their product to a nearby garage by 


subterranean tube 


no business with the rum ships. But 
I decided that with any kind of luck 
I could turn that fifteen thousand into 
fifty thousand in a week. So I hire me 
a boat, make a deal with a fellow on 
land to buy three hundred and fifty 
cases off a ship laying off Atlantic 
City, and start out onto the deep blue 
bounding main. 

“We get to the ship all right, and 
I’m about to hand over my fifteen 
grand to the skipper in exchange for 
the booze when another boat comes 
alongside. The guys in this boat hail 
us and the captain tells ’em to come 
aboard. While he’s talkin’ I put the 
dough back in my pocket. We get back 
to business again just as three of the 
newcomers hop over the rail. They 
don’t waste no time but just pull three 
guns and tell us to line up against the 
rail. Two more of ’em come over the 
rail and they round up the small crew 
of the rum carrier and line them up 
alongside us. 

“The leader of the gang then tells us 
to shell out our cash. I look for a 
white alley, but these guys look like 
they mean business and I figure that if 
I make a bad move they’ll plug me. I 


their dough — twenty-five 
grand—and their guns, dis- 
connected their engine so 
they’d be delayed ten or fif- 
teen minutes, and then beat 
it. Incidentally, the guy 
that gave us the tip was on 
the boat we hijacked.” 

Within two weeks, Jimmy told me 
he had retrieved the $15,000 he had 
lost and inside of six months he had a 
bankroll that went into six figures. 

One night early in April lifeguards 
at the Gay Head life-saving station 
on the Massachusetts coast heard 
sounds of a battle at sea. A heavy 
fog enveloped the coast that night and 
it was impossible to determine where 
the fight was being staged. Next morn- 
ing, however, the lifeguards found that 
the steamer John Dwight, loaded with 
bottled ale, had been sunk. Subse- 
quently eight bodies were washed 
ashore. One of these bodies had been 
burned and mutilated. It was identi- 


fied as that of James Craven, brother ¥ 


of Thomas C. Craven of New York, 
recently arrested on charges of boot- 
legging and heading a gigantic bootleg 
organization. According to the Massa- 
chusetts State Police the John Dwight 
was owned by New York bootleggers. 
She was the victim, they say, of 
pirates who murdered the crew, scut- 9 
tled the vessel and escaped with $90,000 @ 
known to have been aboard the craft. 7 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Alvin Owsley, 
Legionnaire | 
at Large © 


Go) 


National Commander Owsley 
greets the bunch in the vet- 
erans Bureau Hospital at Mo- 
bile, Alabama. In his swings 
around the country, Mr. 
Owsley has carried the Le- 
gion’s good will to disabled 
men in scores of hospitals 


Saluting the colors he has 
just formally presented to 
Fort Sheridan (Illinois) Post 





When the Legion’s Na- 
tional Commander comes to 
town: The reception com- 
mittee, band and Legion- 
naires of Prescott, Arizona, 
lined up at the station as 
Mr. Owsley’s train pulls in. 
Ernest A. Love Post es- 
corted the National Com- 
mander in a parade through 
the center of Prescott im- 
mediately after ‘this photo 
was taken. Hundreds of 
other cities and towns have 
extended similar welcomes 
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The hand practiced in swinging the gavel proved able 
with the trowel when the National Commander laid the - mander Owsley to open the season at Fort Bayard, 
cornerstone of the Nebraska capitol at Lincoln. Many New Mexico, went over the plate. The camera has 
thousands attending the ceremonies heard Mr. Owsley here played one of its tricks and made Mr. Owsley look 


» 


History records that the baseball thrown by Com- 


deliver an address on the constructiveness of peace * very much like Past National Commander D’Olier 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on ple to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
erate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 





Extremes Meet 


Bae killing of former Premier Stambulisky of Bulgaria 
while he was “trying to escape” following the recent 
political overturn in that country rounds out a full half 
dozen assassinations of high government officials that have 
occurred within two years. Hara of Japan, Erzberger and 
Rathenau of Germany, Narutowicz of Poland, Verovski of 
Russia—all these have been the victims of coolly plotted 
murder. With the exception of Verovski, who was a repre- 
sentative of the Soviet government, none of these statesmen 
could reasonably be called a radical according to the Ameri- 
can conception of the term. They simply had the misfortune 
to live in countries where powerful influences regard the 
word democracy with something of the loathing which we 
bestow on the worst type of radicalism. These influences 
wanted these men out of the way, and they got them out of 
the way. The rabid reactionary is as baleful a figure as the 
rabid red—and has as few moral scruples. 


A Constitution for the Flag 


HE conference called by the Legion’s National Ameri- 
canism Commission in Washington last month to draft 

a clarified and simplified code of etiquette for the Flag of 
the United States performed a valuable service to the 
nation. In particular it settled two controversies of long 
standing concerning how to drape the colors, indoors or out, 
against a wall. By general agreement the colors, when 
hung horizontally, should have the starry field at the on- 
looker’s upper left. But there has heretofore existed no 
general agreement on where the stars should be when the 
colors were hung vertically. Flag makers contended that 
the blue and white field should be at the onlooker’s upper 
right. If it were not there, they argued, one would have 
to turn the flag over, inside out. “The flag has a front 
and a back,” they said. “Don’t display its back.” 

The flag conference has ruled that this fine distinction 
isn’t worth bothering about— wisely, because the rule 
adopted works in the interests of simplification. The con- 
ference advises that when the flag is displayed either hori- 
zontally or vertically against a wall, “the union should be 
uppermost and at the flag’s right; that is, to the observer’s 
left.” 

Another ruling the committ%e made, also about a matter 
concerning which there has been sharp division of opinion, 
settles where the Stars and Stripes should be placed when 
displayed crossed with some other flag or standard. The 
national colors, declares the rule, should be on the observer’s 
left, and the staff should be in front of the staff of the 


other flag. In the past professional flag drapers and hall . 


decorators (and artists, when they were drawing crossed 
flags in pictures) as often as not have placed the colors 
on the observer’s right, contending that old custom backed 
them in the practice. 

The conference also affirmed the sensible convention 
that the flag should not be festooned, tucked up, or hung 
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with a bow-tie effect. The flag is an artistic composition, 
with its proportions carefully specified, and no more lends 
itself to freak folds or outlandish draping than does a 
painting on canvas. Bunting may be so draped and folded, 
and bunting alone, 

To settle these points constitutes a real public service. 
To set down in black and white a dozen other useful rules 
which the civilian can consult when he is in doubt con- 
cerning flag etiquette should also win the conference much 


genuine gratitude. 


Why Let Everyone Get Ahead of Us? 


FEW weeks ago two American flyers completed the first 

non-stop air journey from coast to coast. A _ short 
time afterward an airplane was driven from Houston, 
Texas, to the Canadian border without once landing en 
route. About the same time the world was introduced to 
Georges Barbot and his tiny 600-pound monoplane which, at 
a cost of about one cent a mile, successfully carried its 
owner twice across the English Channel. Bury, another 
Frenchman, recently smashed the world’s altitude record 
for machines carrying a 550-pound cargo by climbing to a 
height of 27,067 feet. The early part of this month Pescara, 
who also belongs to France, proved that the helicopter is 
making progress by traveling 397 feet in a mechanism which 
moves vertically. Within a few hours of this event Amer- 
ican flyers, contesting at San Diego, established no less than 
seventeen world’s records. 

The list of recent accomplishments in the air might be 
extended almost indefinitely. In his articles on commercial 
aviation which have appeared in the Weekly Samuel Taylor 
Moore has called attention to a number, and one has only 
to read the newspapers to find other examples of feats which 
yesterday would have been regarded as impossible. 

Foreign nations appear to realize that without a power- 
ful air force it will henceforward be well-nigh impossible 
to crush an opponent. Italy knows it. Japan knows it. 
Certainly France knows it; the French air war fleet is by 
all odds the strongest in the world. It is extremely large, 
perfectly equipped, superlatively well manned, splendidly 
backed by the government. And France is not neglecting 
her commercial aviation, which is flourishing. Should she 
again go to war, every merchant air craft within her 
borders could be metamorphosed into a machine capable of 
operating in some capacity against an enemy. And the 
pilots of those planes would be in uniform, ready for action, 
before their planes were ready. 

This country should, like France, possess a large reserve 
of capable pilots and up-to-the-minute aircraft available for 
instant conversion to military uses should there ever be 
need for them. The easiest, most practicable method of 
forming such a reserve is to develop and actively support 
our merchant air marine. Prosperity in the aircraft in- 
dustry means factories and equipment available for the 
gigantic production required by modern warfare. Air iner- 
tia means a repetition of our lamentable aerial misadven- 
tures in the World War. We should encourage our flyers 
in every possible way. Some day we may need then— 
badly. 


Tear Gas 


The general and indiscriminate distribution of a cash bonus 
is not justifiable. It would tend to lessen the inspiration and 
debase the motive of national service. It would be a sitive 
harm to many individuals and at this critical time would dan- 
gerously overstrain our heavily burdened economic structure.— 
From the tentative platform recently drawn up by the Platform 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


26 SO 


The prevalence of divorce in the United States appears 
to indicate that a good many people decide to marry and 
live scrappily ever after. 


aE SE 2 


Doubtless the official anthem of the Ku Klux Klan is 
“K-K-K-Katy.” 
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N Flag Day, June 14th, representatives of 68 organiza- 
tions met in Washington for a conference, called by 
and conducted under the auspices of The American 


(5° HOW TO DISPLAY IT 
e HOW TO RESPECT IT 


bodies of the United States and of Army and Navy experts, 
and are binding on all of the organizations which took part 
in the gathering. The conference constituted itself a per- 
manent body, so that modifications in the rules can be made 


Legion, to draft an authentic code of flag etiquette. The 
code drafted by that conference is printed on this and the 
following pages, together with diagrams illustrating most 
of the rules. While the rules adopted by the conference 
have no official government sanction, nevertheless they repre- 
sent the authoritative opinion of the principal patriotic 


if this proves desirable. The rules as given below are from 
the final corrected draft of the code as brought out of the 
conference. Legion posts will find the rules and diagrams 
worth calling to the notice of school pupils and citizefs 
generally. 4 


either horizontally or vertically against a wall, 
the union should be uppermost and to the Flag’s 
own right, i.e., to the observer's left. When dis- 
played in a window it should be displayed the 
same way, that is, with the union or blue field 
to the left of the observer in the street. When 
festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white and 


HERE are certain fundamental rules of her- 

aldry which, if understood generally, would 
indicate the proper method of displaying the 
flaz. The matter becomes a very simple one if 
it is kept in mind that the National Flag repre- 
sents the living country and is itself considered 
as a living thing. The union of the flag is the 
honor point; the right arm is the sword arm, 
and therefore the point of danger and hence the 
place of honor. 

1. The Flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as may 
be designated by proper authority. It should be 
displayed on national and state holidays and on 
historic and special occasion. The Flag should 
always be hoisted briskly and lowered slowly and 
ceremoniously. 

2. When carried in a procession with another 
flag or flags, the Flag of the United States should 
be either on the marching right, i.e., the Flag’s 





should always be at the peak. When flown from 
adjacent staffs the Flag of the United States 
should be hoisted first. No flag or pennant 
should be placed above or to the right of the 
Flag of the United States. red are desired, bunting should be used, but 
6. When flags of two or more nations are dis- never the Flag. 

played they should be flown from separate staffs 9. When displayed over the middle of the N 
of the same height and the flags should be of street, as between buildings, the Flag of the a 
5 

a 








United States should be suspended vertically 
with the union to the north in an east-and-west 
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NORTH ls 
nce 0 
OR EAST . 
> 
own right, or when there is a line of other flags ' . 
the Flag of the United States may be in front 
of the center of that line. | 
8. When displayed with another flag against | 
a wall from crossed staffs, the Flag of the United 
| 
} 
| 
= street or to the east in a north-and-south street. 
10. When used on a speaker's platform, the F 
: : Flag should be displayed above and behind the 
approximately equal size. (International usage speaker. It should never be used to cover the rie 
forbids the display of the flag of one nation § speaker's desk nor to drape over the front of 
above that of another nation in time of peace.) sh 
7. When the Flag is displayed from a staff tic 


projecting horizontally or at an angle from the 
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window sill, baleony, or front 

of building, the union of the 

Flag should go clear to the 

head of. the staff unless the 
Flag is at half mast. 

8. When the Flag of the 

: United States is displayed in 

a manner other than by 

being flown from a staff it should be displayed 

flat, whether indoors or out. When displayed 


States should be on the right, the Flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of the 
staff of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags are grouped and dis- 
played from staffs, the Flag of the United States 
should be in the center or at the highest point 
of the group. (See diagram, top next column.) 

5. When flags of States or cities or pennants 
of societies are flown on the same halyard with 
the Flag of the United States, the National Flag 
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the platform. If flown from a staff it should 
be on the speaker's right. 

11. When used in unveiling a statue or monu- 
ment, the Flag should not be allowed to fall to 
the ground but should be carried aloft to wave 





out, forming a distinctive feature during the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. 

12. When flown at half staff, the Flag is first 
hoisted to the peak and then lowered to the 
half staff position, but before lowering the Flag 
for the day it is raised again to the peak. On 


MEMORIAL DAY 


























Memorial Day, May 30th, the Flag is displayed 
at half staff from sunrise until noon and at full 
staff from noon until sunset, for the Nation lives 
and the Flag is the symbol of the living Nation. 

13. When used to cover a casket the Flag 
should be placed 
so that the union 
is at the head and 
over the left 













shoulder. The 
Flag should not 
be lowered into 
the grave nor al- 
lowed to touch the 
FOOT ground. The cas- 

ket should be car- 
ried foot first. 


14. When the Flag is displayed in church it 
should be from a staff placed on the congrega- 
tion’s right as they face the clergyman. The 





service fix, the state flag, or other flag should 
be at the left of the congregation. If in the 
chancel, rhe Flag of the United States should be 
nlaced or the clergyman’s right as he faces the 
congregation and other flags on his left. 

15. When the Flag is in such a condition that 
it is no ‘tonger a fitting emblem for display it 
should nct be cast aside or used in any way that 
might he-wiewed as disrespectful to the national 
colors, bist ‘should be destroyed as a whole, priv- 
ately, preferably by burning or by some other 
method is ‘harmony with the reyerence and re- 
spect we. owe to the emblem representing our 
country. - 


CAUTIONS 


1. Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the Flag »f the United States. 


2. Do rot dip the Flag of the United States 
to any person or any thing. The regimental 
color, state flag, organization or institutional flax 
will render. this honor. 

3. Do nov. display the Flag of the United Staics 





with the waion down except as a signal of dis- 
tress. 


4. Do nt place any other flag or pennant 


~ 











above or t the right of the Flag of the United 
States. i 

5. Do nat let the Flag of the United States 
touch the ground or trail in the water. , 

6. Do net place any object or emblem of any 
kind on cy above the Flag of the United States. 

7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in any form 
whatever. . Use bunting of blue, white and red. 












How to Salute the Flag and the National Anthem 





oe. 


8. Do not fasten the Flag in such manner as 
will permit it to be easily torn. 

9. Do not drape the Fag over the hood, top, 
sides or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad train 
or boat. When the Flag is displayed on a motor 
ear, the staff should be affixed firmly to the 
chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the Flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff. 

11. Do not use the Flag as a covering for a 
ceiling. 

12. Do not use the Flag as a portion of a 
costume or of an athletic uniform. Do not em- 
broider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs or 
print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

13. Do not put lettering of any kind upon the 
Flag. 

14. Do not use the Flag in any form of ad- 


vertising nor fasten an advertising sign to a 
pole from which the Flag of the United States 
is flying. 


15. Do not display, use or store the Flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be easily 
soiled or damaged. 


PROPER USE OF BUNTING 


UNTING of the national colors should be 
used for covering a speaker's desk, draping 
over the front of a platform and for decoration 











peees 
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WRONG 


\ 





in general. Bunting should be arranged with the 
blue above, the white in the middle and the red 


below. 
SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


URING the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the Flag or when the Flag is passing 
in a parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the Flag, stand at attention and 
salute. Those present in uniform should render 
the right-hand salute. When not in uniform, 
men should remove the headdress with the right 
hand and hold it at the left shoulder. Women 
should salute by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the Flag in the moving 
column is rendered at the moment the Flag 
passes. ¥ 
When the National Anthem is played those 
present in uniform should salute at the first 
note of the anthem, retaining this position until 
the last note of the anthem. When not in uni- 
form, men should remove the headdress and hold 
it as in the salute to the Flag. Women should 
render the salute as to the Flag. When there is 
no Flag displayed, all should face toward the 
music. 
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A New Code for Old Glory: The Work of the 
Washington Flag Conference 


CHOOL is out and the boys are playing 

baseball on the sand-lots of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, but Max Davis, aged sixteen, 
is missing from the lineups. Max’s right 
arm is in a sling. Three fingers are gone 
from that hand. Max will never play 
much baseball again. 

The passing of Max’s diamond days was 
attended by “conduct and sacrifice” which, 
in the words of a formal resolution, “have 
brought him into American manhood be- 
fore he has reached the age of citizenship.” 

The particulars are these. Just after 
Memorial Day Max was returning home 
from school when he saw a flag suspended 
from a line stretched across the street 
from one tree to another. One end of 
the line had worked loose and the flag 
hung low, almost trailing in the dust. An 
automobile was approaching, the driver 
apparently heedless of the fact that the 
flag was about to be carried under the 
wheels of his car. Max sprang into one of 
the trees, seized the rope from which the 
flag was suspended and began to haul it 
in so the car would not touch the colors. 
He was not quick enough. The car caught 
the rope. Max was wrenched from his 
perch and thrown to the pavement. The 
rope snapped taut and tore three fingers 
from the boy’s hand, which is the price 
Max Davis paid while trying to prevent a 
desecration of the Stars and Stripes. 

The impulse which prompted the act of 
this schoolboy—a spirit of reverence and 
devotion to the symbol of our country— 
is the spirit which a fortnight later was 
to bring forth an authentic code of flag 


etiquette and usage for the guidance of 


American civilians. A conference for this 
purpose assembled in Washington on Flag 
Day, June 14th, under the auspices of The 
American Legion. It was opened by the 
President of the United States, and repre- 
sentatives of sixty-eight patriotic organiza- 
tions and of the Army and Navy attended. 
In two days the code was completed, but 
before they adjourned, the conferees by 
unanimous action adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing “deep honor and regard” for the 
act of Max Davis. 

The delegates of sixty-eight organiza- 
tions who met at the call of the Legion in 
Memorial Continental Hall, the home of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, represented five million persons. The 
conference was organized by Garland W. 
Powell, director of the National American- 
ism Commission of the Legion, who pre- 
sided at the sessions. The code evolved 
comprises fifteen simple articles concern- 
ing the usage and display of the national 
colors, and in an endeavor to make these 
articles clearer a set of fifteen don’ts, or 
things not to do with the flag, was pro- 
mulgated. Regulations were adopted de- 
fining a form of salute for civilians when 
the flag is carried by in procession, and 
States were asked to adopt uniform legisla- 
tion requiring the display of the flag in 
and over schools and over all other public 
buildings, parks and playgrounds. At the 
suggestion of the President the conference 
urged that the words as well as the air, 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” be learned. 

When the President left his duties at the 
White House to take part in the simple 
ceremonies which started the conference 
on its labors, he found gathered in the 
D. A. R. hall no very great throng of 
people. Comparatively there was just a 
handful of earnest workers, with a gallery 





FLAG LEGISLATION 
The Washington conference recommend- 
ed the following provisions governing the 
National Flag for adoption by State 
Legislatures: 


Setting apart June 14th as Flag Day 
by proclamation of the governor. 

Display of the flag on the main admin- 
istration building of every public institu- 
tion. 

Provision of a flag and flagstaff for 
every schoolhouse and display of the flag 
by every school on school days. 

Display of the flag in every polling 
place. 

Prohibition of the use of the flag as a 
receptacle and as advertising. 

Provision of a fitting penalty for public 
mutilation, abuse or desecration of the 
flag. 











of perhaps three hundred spectators. It 
was not so large an audience as the Presi- 
dent usually is called upon to address, but 
it is just such occasions that find the Presi- 
dent at his best. In this case Mr. Harding 
hardly regarded those present as an audi- 
ence at all, but rather a company of friends 
and co-workers. He spoke informally—- 
almost intimately—and his words made an 
impression which no set oration could have 
hoped to achieve. 

He told of the thrill it had always given 
him to raise his hand in salute to the flag 
of his country. 

“And I would like to say to you,” he 
added, “that every salutation makes my 
consecration to the country and to the flag 
a little more secure. . I hope you will 
succeed in forming a code that will be wel- 
comed by all Americans and that every 
patriotic and educational society in the 
republic will commit itself to the endorse- 
ment and observance and purposes of that 
code. 

“I wish you would go a little further 
while you are doing it—and I hope I am not 
asking too much of you. Don’t you think 
we ought to insist upon America being 
able to sing ‘The Star Spangled Banner’? 
I have noted audiences singing our national 
anthem—that is not the way to put it— 
I have noted them trying to sing the 
national anthem, but all except about two 








The flag here shown is in the pro- 
portions voted by the Washington 
conference. Counting the hoist 
(width) as one, other measurements 
should be in the following ratio: 
Fly (length), 1.9; hoist of union, 
7/13; fly of union, .76; width of 
each stripe, 1/13; width of each 
star, .0616. 


percent were mumbling the words, pretend. 
ing to sing.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, later told the conference that 
reverence to the flag would mean rever- 
ence and devotion to the country. Dwight 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of War, pre- 
dicted that the work of the conference 
would strengthen the popular faith in our 
institutions of government and prove con- 
founding to those destructive elements of 
radicalism who would tear those institu- 
tions down. Samuel Gompers, veteran 
leader of labor, gave assurance in advance 
of the observance of the flag code by the 
nation’s millions of toilers, and he pledged 
that this observance would be no empty 
sign, but would represent labor’s fidelity | 
to the ideals of the nation. 

In this atmosphere of patriotic homage 
and devotion the delegates pursued their 
deliberations. A representative code com- 
mittee was named to crystallize the senti- 
ment of the main body into concise regula- 
tions. This committee met after the brief 
opening formalities were over and remained 
in session almost constantly for two days, 
receiving suggestions from the floor of the 
conference and reporting back, step by 
step, until the code and recommendations 
as completed carried full approval. 

The code and the recommendations are 
based on the regulations of the Army and 
the Navy and certain fundamentals of 
heraldry. The’ principal thing to remember 
when displaying the flag is that the union 
—-the stars set in the field of blue—is the 
honor point. The right arm is the sword 
arm and therefore the point of danger and 
place of honor. The flag is always carried 
on the right of troops or of a procession of 
any character. When stationary its place 
is always at the place of honor—the right 

—meaning the flag’s own right, which often 
is the spectators’ left. 

There was some question as to whether 
the flag should ever be displayed from a 
staff projected horizontally, which brings 
the stripes in a vertical position. It was 
contended by some that the legal descrip- 
tion of the flag sets forth that the thirteen 
stripes are “horizontal stripes,” and when 
turned vertically they do not, technically, 
constitute a flag. This was passed over, 
however, and it was provided that when 
the flag is so displayed the union always 
shall be to the right—the flag’s right. 
When the flag is suspended vertically so 
that both sides are visible, as when hung 
in the middle of a street, the union shall be 
displayed to the north or to the east. 

The conference declared adversely on a 
proposal to alter the proportions of the 
flag. This change was suggested recently 
by the National Fine Arts Commission, 
which contended that the flag is too long 
for its width. 

The flag conference voted to maintain a 
permanent organization, and will probably 
assemble next Flag Day. The following 
committee drew up the flag code: Gridley” 
Adams, chairman during first of four com- 
mittee conferences; John L. Riley, The 
American Legion, Department of New York, 
vice-chairman and acting chairman during 
remaining three committee conferences and 
for remainder of main conference; Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook, president general, 
D. A. R.; O. C. Luxford, S. A. R.; Capt.) 
George M. Chandler, U. S. A.; Lt. Col. H. S. 
Kerrick, The American Legion, Department 
of Ohio; E. S. Martin, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; Henry Osgood Holland, National Con- 
gress of Mothers; Mrs. Livingston Rowe 
Schuyler, president general, United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy; Capt. Chester | 
Wells, U. S. N. 
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Another Quarter Millio: Acres Thrown Open 
to Ex-Service Homesteaders 


HE Government is opening to home- 

stead entry another quarter of a million 
acres of land at which World War veterans 
have first pick. This land is located in 
seven Western States, and will be formally 
released as soon as arrangements can bé 
completed by local land offices. Veterans 
only may file for the first ninety-one days 
after the opening. After that the public 
may come in. Local land offices will fur- 
nish information about opening dates and 
particulars about the land. The tracts are 
situated as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: 3,800 acres in Fresno County, 
near Riverdale, described as mountainous and 
broken with scattering timber and undergrowth. 
For information address lund office at Sacra- 
mento. 

CoLoraADo: 33,000 acres in Montezuma County, 
near Durango, described as mountainous and 
rolling with fair growth of grass. Address land 
offices at Glenwood Springs and Durango. 

IpAHO: 64,500 acres in Power County, near 
American Falls, described as rolling and covered 
with a good growth of bunch grass. Address 
land office at Hailey. 

MONTANA: 37,500 
near Landusky, and in Fergus County, near 
Winifred. Address land offices at Lewistown 
and Havre. Aoproximately 19,800 acres in Teton 
County, near Gilman and Blackleaf. Address 
land offices at Helena and Great Falls. All of 
this land in Montana is described as mountain- 
ous, rolling, broken and well adapted to grazing. 

New Mexico: 2,600 acres, open July 5. Graz- 
ing land. Address land office, Roswell. 

UraH: 44,000 acres in Emery County, near 
Ferron; in Wayne County, near Torrey; in Mal- 
lard County, near Clear Lake; in Kane County, 
near Mount Carmel. Address land office at Salt 
Lake City. These tracts are described as mowtn- 
tainous and broken benches with scrub timber 
and undergrowth. 

WYomING: 59,000 acres in Carbon County, 
near Savery, and in Hot Springs County, near 
Thermopolis. Address land offices at Cheyenne 
and Buffalo. Described as mountainous and 
rolling with some timber and some growth of 
native grasses. 


Phillips County, 


acres in 


In addition approximately 21,000 acres 
of land in Emery County near the town 
of Woodside in Utah will be thrown open 
to entry after the State has made such 
selection from these tracts as cover public 
land grants made to it. This land is 
described as mountainous and _ broken 
benches with scrub timber and _ under- 
growth. It is under the jurisdiction of 
the Salt Lake City ‘land office. 


Homestead Facts from Wyoming 


EPARTMENT Adjutant W. J. Wehrli 

of Wyoming has something to add to 
the reports from men who have taken up 
government land which were published in 
the last issue of the Weekly. This informa- 
tion is not given with a view to dis- 
couraging prospective homesteaders but 
in order that they may be fully advised of 
conditions before going ahead. An extract 
from a letter Wehrli wrote to the Ne- 
tional Adjutant follows: 


Several of the Legionnaires who have land 
claims in the vicinity of Powell and in the 
Shoshoni project have called my attention to the 
fact that approximately fifty percent of the ex- 
Service men who have taken these units have 
been compelled to abandon them because of lack 
of financial backing. You are probably familiar 
with the land drawings in the West at which 
» Sreat numbers of ex-service men congregate for 
the purpose of drawing units, a large percentage 
» of whom do not have any financial backing and 
) do not have any foundation of experience in 
farming. 

The result in this State has been disastrous. 
Two years ago this fall approximately three 
thousand ex-service men gathered at Torrington, 
) Wyoming, to take their chance on about two 
Phundred units. Many of these boys were en- 
4 without funds and could not get out of 

m when the drawing was over. Fifty percent 


c~ those who secured units have been unable to 
retain the land because of bad conditions in 
agriculture, because of lack of experience and 
Lgcause of lack of capital. 

“Having these facts in mind, it seems that the 
Izzion should make some concerted effort to 
fully advise ex-service men who believe they 
went some of these units as to just what their 
cKances of success are and as to what amount 
oX capital and experience they should have before 
embarking on such a project. 


§ OUTFIT REUNIONS 











rs\HE fourth annual reunion of the Blue 
Ridge men will be held at Norfolk, 
\irginia, August 27th to September Ist, 
atcording to an announcement from the 
s¢cretary of the 80th Division Veterans’ 
Association. The 80th. had a_ varied 
career overseas, as certain units of the 
division saw action with the British and 
te French, and the division as a whole 
was in the Meuse-Argonne offensive at 
tkree different times. Full particulars of 
the reunion plans may be secured from 
Henry R. Curry, 916 Bessemer Building, 
Ftitsburgh, Pa. 
2Other reunions of 
byen received follow: 
Mzp Division—Dates of fifth annual reunion 
ay indianapolis changed from July 14-16 to July 
1s15. Address Paul W. Fechtman, Indiana 
T*ust co., Indianapolis. 
13TH M. G. BN.—Third annual reunion, Erie, 
P=., Aug 18. Address Russell H. Duncome, Box 
5 Waterford, Pa. 
10TH INF., 28TH Div.—Reunion, Mt. Gretna, 
P}., July 14. All former members of the 110th 
aid also members of the old 10th Regiment 
which served in the Philippines are invited. Ad- 
Edward Martin, Hq. 55th Inf. Brig., 
P. N. G., Washington, Pa. 
“Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
wach they are concerned. 


which advices have 


adress 





LEGION LIBRARY 











Book Service 


¥ HY, how, when, where and by whom 


was The American Legion organ- 
isxal? Answers to all of these questions, 
tegether with the story of the early 
steuggles of the Legion and its progress 
ub. through the 1922 National Convention, 
aie included in A History oF THE AMERI- 
Can LEGION, written by Marquis James, 
who has been closely connected with the 
orfanization in various capacities since the 
Pris caucus. This book of 320 pages, care- 
fey indexed and with 32 illustrations, may 
be -obtained from the Book Service. Price: 
$250. 

“ther books dealing with various phases 
of the World War which are also available 
thtough the Legion Library follow (a list of 
outfit histories and pictorial histories ap- 
peared in other issues of the Weekly): 

Phe overseas issues of THE STARS AND STRIPES 
begnd in one volume. All 71 issues of the 
A. -E. F.'s official newspaper from February 8, 
1218, to June 13, 1919, when it was discon- 

A reprint brimful of the official re- 
the jokes, the poetry, the cartoons, and 
varied life of the A. E. F. in France. 
568 pages, 18x24 inches. 


tisaed: 
pots, 
all.-the 
Ars leather binding. 
Pre: $10.80. 

®He AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. 


Reproduc- 
tisjs in color of forty paintings by J. F 


Boucher, official painter to the French Armies. 
Pictures are mounted on stiff gray paper, and 
are suitable for framing as club-room decora- 
tions. Pictures of Foch, Pershing, other Allied 
leaders and American troop activities overseas. 
11x14 inches. Price: $3.25. 

Tue Victory at Sea. By Rear Admiral Wil 
liam S. Sims. The story of the United States 
Navy in the World War. 410 pages. Price: 
$3.20. 

THE TURN OF THE TipE, By Lt. Col. Jennings 
C. Wise. An unembellished, accurate account of 
the accomplishments of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 26th, 28th, 32nd and 42nd Divisions at 
Cantigny and Chateau-Thierry and in the Marne- 
to-the-Vesle fighting. Maps. 255 pages. Price: 
$1.60. 

Our 110 Days’ 
Page. A story of 


FiGHTING. By Arthur W. 
the combat participation 
of Amerioan troops from Cantigny to the 
Armistice. Tabloid histories of all A. E. F. 
divisions. Maps. 283 pages. Price: $2.50. 

Our Greatest Battie. By Frederick Palmer. 
The Meuse-Argonne offensive carefully reported 
by America’s foremost war correspondent. Maps. 
617 pages. Price: $2.50. 

Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance 
to the Legion Library, 627 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Four Hundred Scholarships 
Available for Veterans 


pp hundred scholarships in colleges 
and specialized educational institutions 
will be given free to service men and 
women of the World War under the will 
of La Verne Noyes, a Chicago manufac- 
turer. Thirty scholarships will be awarded 
to nurses who served in the Nurse Corps 
of the Army or Navy. Of these, twenty 
scholarships are at the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University, New York City; 
five at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; and five at 
the University of California (Berkeley). 
The allotment of 100 scholarships to 
Northwestern University and forty to 
Lewis Institute of Chicago was announced 
early in the spring. Other scholarships 
made available are as follows: 
Ill., 20; James Milliken, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 20; 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., 10; Grinnell, Grinnell, Ia., 
15; Illinois, Jacksonville, Ill, 5; Lake Forest, 
Lake Forest, Ill., 15; Wheaton, Wheaton, IIl., 15; 
Carthage, Carthage, Ill, 5; Eureka, Eureka, IIL, 
5; Northwestern, Naperville, Ill., 15; Shurtleff, 
Upper Alton, IIL, 5; Illinois Wesleyan, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 5; Wooster, Wooster, O., 10; Cornell, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., 10; Blackburn, Carlinville, 
Ill., 10; Dennison, Granville, O., 10. 


Knox, Galesburg, 
Decatur, Ill, 20; Coe, 


Service men and women interested in 
these scholarships have been advised to 
make applications to the colleges direct. 


The Weekly’s Fourth of July 
Cover Contest 


OREST A. McGINN, second-prize win- 
ner in the second Fourth of July 
American Legion Weekly Cover Contest, 
open to Federal vocational training stu- 
dents at the Society of Illustrators School 
for Disabled Soldiers in New York City, 
served through the war as a private of 
Marines—47th Company, Fifth Regiment, 
Second Division. He was wounded Septem- 
ber 15, 1918, in the St. Mihiel drive when 
a piece of high-explosive shell struck him 
in the elbow, resulting, the doctors said, 
in a “compound fracture of the radius ulna 
and humerus.” “In other words,” declares 
Mr. McGinn, “I lost my funny bone—that’s 
why I had to quit comic cartooning.” 
First prize in this year’s contest was 
awarded by the judges to Rudolph A. 
jianconcini, whose winning design was re- 
produced on the cover of last week’s issue 
of the Weekly. 
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Real Jobs for Vocational Trainees, Real Beds 
for Hospitalized Veterans 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 25TH. 

HE end of an after-the-war problem is 

in sight. It is that of vocational train- 
ing—-the re-education of the disabled whose 
wounds and afflictions robbed them of their 
old means of livelihood. Vocational train- 
ing has been messed and mauled about in 
company with nearly everything else that 
has had to do with the relief of the disabled. 
But the skies are clearing and the end is 
in sight—the end not only of the difficul- 
ties, the neglect and the mistakes that have 
attended efforts to solve this problem, but 
of the problem itself. 

More than 35,000 men have been gradu- 
ated from training centers as rehabilitated. 
Of these the Veterans Bureau claims that 
all but about 1,100 are in employment, 
and that statistical studies made in 20,000 
individual cases disclose that on the aver- 
age they are earning twenty-five percent 
their new vocations than they 
earned before the war and before they 
were disabled. Considering that most of 
the men are only starting in their new 
callings, and like all people just out of 
school are starting at the bottom of the 
ladder, this increase of earning power is 
significant. 

Men are graduating at the rate of about 
2,000 a month. There are still about 88,000 
men in training, as compared with 110,000 
a year ago. Men are still entering training 
for the first time—men whose disabilities 
have been too severe to admit of earlier 
training, or whose disabilities have re- 
curred or unexpectedly grown so serious as 
to render training essential. But despite 
these increases it is certain that the total 
of trainees will diminish rapidly. It is 
estimated that a year from now it will 
have been reduced to between 55,000 and 
60,000, and that in.1926 virtually all 
trainees will have been graduated and the 
ledger closed. 

Despite the unfortunate start of this 
enterprise, a successful liquidation of the 
training program seems assured. Just now 
the Veterans Bureau has in full swing a 
drive to obtain the best possible results 
from this training by placing the gradu- 
ates in preferred employment. The work 
was initiated under the personal supervi- 
sion of Director Hines, who early in May 
wrote a string of letters to large employers 
of labor. These paragraphs appeared in 
all of them: 


more in 


The Government calls upon industry to take 
these men into employment and to do the part 
of good citizenship in helping the country as 
a whole to do its full share in standing back 
of the men who “offered their all’’ for their 
country’s welfare. 

Most European countries imposed upon in- 
dustry definite obligations in regard to the 
employment of their ex-service men, especially 
the disabled ones. .. . 

Many of the beneficiaries of the United States 
Veterans Bureau have been in training over 
three years and are rapidly approaching the 
point where the bureau feels that they should 
be placed in permanent employment. I am 
writing to ask if it will be possible for your 
corporation, in its large turnover of personnel 
each year, to utilize a certain number of these 
men and in that way aid the bureau to assist 
them to again stand on their own feet. 

Mind you, the bureau has no desire to place 
with any corporation men who are not efficient 
and able to perform good work. Will you please 
write me frankly your views on the foregoing? 


General Hines’s pointed inquiries have 
brought in a flood of responses, and if 


the promises of a score of the great busi- 
ness and industrial executives of the coun- 
try mean anything, our disabled are going 
to be well cared for in the job line—and 
jobs are the object of all training. 

These sentences are taken from some of 
the responses Director Hines received: 


Sears Roesuck & Co.—Our company will do 
all in its power to place as many of these gradu- 
ates as possible even at some sacrifice of effi- 
ciency. We consider it not only a duty but a 
privilege. Simple justice demands that these 
men be given the preference even at some in- 
convenience ‘to employers. 

DoeHLER Dig-CASTING Co.—We will consider it 
a privilege to help you to the limit. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co.—This company 
has been co-operating very closely with the 
Veterans Bureau and has given employment 
wherever possible to men who are capable of 
doing the work. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
more and Ohio Railroad 
sympathetic consideration to 
that may be received. 

BETHLEHEM Stee. Co.—We 
importance of employment for 
were handicapped by their service. We shall 
indeed be glad to co-operate with you in en- 
deavoring to ‘utilize as many of these men as 
possible. 

NasH Motors Co.—-We are and 
willing to do everything we can. 

Armour & Co,.—Undoubtedly we could find a 
place for some of the veterans. We would be 
only too glad to help these men. 

B. F. Gooprich Russer Co.—Be assured it is 
our desire to do our full share in aiding you in 
every way possible. 

STANDARD O11 Co. or New Jexsey—We are in 
full sympathy with your request. We assure 
you of our desire to co-operate in giving em- 
ployment to these disabled men. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co.—It has 
our practice to employ ex-service men and we 
have co-operated with the local branch of the 
bureau. Every industrial organization should 
do its part toward the rehabilitation of these 
men. We will continue to take our share. 


RAILROAD—The_ Balti- 
Company will give 
any applications 


appreciate the 
ex-soldiers who 


have. been 


been 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, answered by inviting General Hines 
to go to New York and talk the matter 
over personally. The director went and 
met not only the principal officials of the 
Steel Corporation but also the presidents 
of the various subsidiary companies which 
that gigantic industrial organization con- 
trols. These corporations employ tens of 
thousands of persons, representing every 
profession and trade one could name. Gen- 
eral Hines presented the case of the voca- 
tional trainees, and the executives of the 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries voted 
to give employment to as many men as 
possible. They requested General Hines 
to furnish them with a list, by vocations, 
of all men who would be available within 
the next few months. They have this list 
now. It embraces several thousand men. 
The Steel Corporation seems to mean busi- 
ness, and business with it is business on a 
big scale. The outcome will be worth 
noting. 

The bureau is keeping in touch with all 
of the other large employers who replied 
favorably to the director’s letter, and O. M. 
Clark, the new chief of the rehabilitation 
section, says the situation is most encourag- 
ing. Of the 1,100 graduated trainees with- 
out employment at present he says the 
bureau can be charged with responsibility 
in no more than 650 cases. The others, he 
says, have had jobs but through illness or 
disinclination on their part have quit work. 


Mr. Clark believes that within a few weeks 
practically all trained men who are able 
and willing to work will be in employment, 
and he hopes thereafter to be able to place 
all men as soon as they complete their 
courses of instruction; and this he expects 
will be concluded during the year 1926. 


The Work of a Generation 


HE Veterans Bureau has other prob- 

lems, however, which we of this gen- 
eration will never see concluded; for ex- 
ample, hospitalization. This is something 
which may be said to te currently in hand 
or out of hand, but never concluded or 
settled, because it is not the work of one 
year or of ten, but of a generation. 

To say, therefore, that the provision of 
satisfactory arrangements for the treat- 
ment and care of those who require it is 
in hand, is being fittingly done, is as much 
as ever may be said at any one time of 
the problem of hospitalization. In times 
past we know this work has never been in 
hand. It has been out of hand, badly out 
of hand, and the consequent suffering that 
has been visited on the afflicted has been 
a national shame which no apology can 
mitigate. 

The efforts of The American Legion to 
alter this state of .affairs are well known, 
and the Legion has made those persistent 
labors count. Throughout the past year the 
hospital situation has shown progressive 
improvement, and at this moment it is 
more nearly in hand than it has been at 
any time since the demobilization of the 
armies. Which is not to say that the ideal 
—the current ideal which will suffice for 
today, though not for tomorrow—has been 
attained, because it has not; but conditions 
are better than they have ever been be- 
fore, and continued gains are certain. 

The medical division of the Veterans 
Bureau, to which the hospitalization prob- 
lem in toto is assigned, is in process of a 
drastic and thoroughgoing reorganization. 
The work is proceeding so smoothly, how- 
ever, that a casual observer would scarcely 
be aware that anything was going on. 

The men who are doing the reorganizing 
are Director Hines and Dr. L. B. Rogers, 
assistant director in charge of the medical 
division. In the course of the big shakeup 
during which a dozen executives of the 
bureau were caught by the outgoing tide 
last February, Rogers happened to be placed 
in charge of the medical division as a 
stop-gap. Rogers had been mixed up with 
the Government’s efforts to solve the hospi- 
talization problem since 1919. He had done 
about everything under the sun and he 
had a head full of ideas. He took hold of 
the medical division as though he intended 
to remain there for ten years. Hines be- 
came director. He confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Rogers after a while, and Rogers 
continues on the job working out matters 
he began to plan when it looked as though 
he might not be running things for more 
than ten days. 

Just what Hines and Rogers are up to 
in this connection can be put in a nutshell 
as follows: They are separating the clini- 
cal and the administrative functions of 
their hospital organization, and they are 
decentralizing authority. 

That, I see, sounds 
Let’s look at it this way: Here we have a 
great system of hospitals, scattered all 
over the country, employing 14,000 persons, 
caring for 25,200 patients and costing $150.- 
000,000 a year to add to and keep going. 
Well, the job of those hospitals is to cure 
sick men, and that is what the learned 
physicians call the clinical function of the 


pretty technical. 
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proposition. Now then, to create and keep 


the organization in shape to perform this 
dlinical function requires an awful lot of 
labor, the performance of which is called 
the administrative function. 

In times past these two functions have 
been badly confused and mixed up, and the 
result was that neither was properly dis- 
charged. Now they are being pried apart. 
The medical division is being reformed so 
that one set of people are engaged in the 
acquisition and distribution of supplies, 
etc., while another set, composed of doctors 
and nurses, are kept working at their trade 
of healing the sick. 

The other step in the program, the de- 
centralization of authority, should save a 
lot of money and improve the service which 
the hospitals and local clinics are supposed 
to render their patients. Every hospital 
has a commanding officer, but at present 
these C. O.’s have about as much authority 
as a lance corporal. They can’t hire a doc- 
tor or a janitor without specific authoriza- 
tion from Washington, and it usually takes 
a couple of months to get this through. 
The result is that, to avoid being caught 
short-handed by an emergency, hospitals 
are usually over-manned. Last week Direc- 
tor Hines called to Washington all of his 
hospital commanding officers to discuss 
among other things the promulgation of 
a set of regulations whereby the men in 
charge of hospitals will actually run them 
and be responsible that they are run 
rightly. Now if something goes wrong in 
a hospital—and many things are going 
wrong all the time—the commanding officer 
can always pass the buck to Washington— 
and as likely as not that is where the fault 
lies. 

This is a reform which Chairman Joe 
Sparks of the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee has been working for for 
along time. Another thing Sparks is after 
is a revision of the pay status of physicians 
on duty at Veterans Bureau hospitals, a 
measure with which Dr. Rogers is quite 
in accord. Dr. Rogers hopes eventually 
that the Bureau may have its own medical 
corps. At the present the bureau’s medi- 
cal personnel is composed of physicians 
engaged under the civil service or lent by 
the Public Health Service. The latter have 
fixed ratings which the bureau cannot alter. 
The result is that ofttimes in a bureau 
hospital a Public Health Service physician 
with the rating and pay of major or cap- 
tain is serving under a doctor with the 
rating and pay of a first lieutenant. Com- 
manding officers of hospitals sometimes 
draw less pay than their subordinates and 
are outranked several grades by men to 
whom they give orders. The effect on 
morale is obvious. 


Hospitals New and To Be 


HERE is still a shortage of government- 
owned hospital facilities in many sec- 
tions of the country, though this will be 
overcome by the most part with the comple- 
tion of the hospitals that are being con- 
structed with the $17,000,000 appropriation 
the Legion obtained early last year. :The Le- 
gion has exerted constant pressure to 
forward this work, which is progressing rea- 
sonably satisfactorily. In August a new 300- 
bed hospital for mental cases is scheduled 
to be opened at Knoxville, Iowa, and in 
October a similar institution of 250 beds at 
American Lake, Washington, is expected to 
ready. Before the first of the year the 
Veterans Bureau expects to occupy the 
Rew 500-bed tuberculosis hospital at Tupper 
Take, New York, which is sorely needed, 
#8 well as a 436-bed hospital for neuro- 


Pychiatric patients which is being built 
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> Director Frank T. Hines of the Veterans Bureau takes a look over the 
: shoulder of C. A. Pennington, chief of the Insurance Division of the bureau, 
“at the prize-winning poster selected from among a hundred submitted 
‘during a national competition among Veterans Bureau trainees who are 


studying to become commercial artists. 
The poster is a boost for government insurance. 


of Chicago. 


It was drawn by Harry R. Wyrick 
Director 


Hines is trying to put on a national campaign to call the attention of 
‘*yeterandom to this neglected opportunity to get the cheapest and best in- 


“surance in the world. 


A preliminary to this campaign was-the poster con- 


-test, ‘which, in addition to bringing out some class A talent, has provided 
the Veterans Bureau with a quantity of first class advertising for its wares 


at Chillicothe, Ohio. Several other open- 


invs are counted on in 1924. 

At present the two most neglected areas 
or the hospital’map are:the second and 
ei<hth hospitalization districts. In the 
sevond district, which comprises New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, 850 out of 
1,275 tuberculous patients and 800 out of 
1,260 mental. patients are in contract insti- 
twWions. In the eighth district, which takes 
in. Illinois, Michigan and’ Wisconsin, 360 
owt of 720 tuberculous men:-and 850 out of 
1,200 mental cases are farmed out. The 
situation of tuberculous patients in the 
third district (Pennsylvania and: Delaware) 
is* unsatisfactory, there being. no’ govern- 
ment tuberculosis hospital in this distric 

I'wo- things are being ‘done to. remedy 
the situation: in these districts, and else- 
where where conditions are not satisfactory. 
Te building program is being rushed, and 
Dector Hines is considering the abolition 
of: hospitalization district lines except for 
acministrative purposes: - This does not 
mean that sick, men .will .be sent . absurdly 


great distances to hospitals. But at pres- 
ent these district lines are being taken too 
seriously, Hines thinks. He cites a case 
of an excellent tuberculosis hospital in Mil- 
waukee in which there are vacant beds. 
He wanted to put some men from Minneap- 
olis in there but the men objected because 
Minneapolis is just over the line in an- 
other district. 

If these measures do not bring relief 
the only course is to construct more hospi- 
tals, and these cannot be authorized until 
Congress meets. Chairman Sparks has dis- 
cussed this with Brigadier General Charles 
E. Sawyer, whose opposition to hospital 
construction has received widespread notice 
in times past. Dr. Sawyer told him if 
after other measures had been exhausted 
we still needed hospitals, he would help 
the Legion try to get them. Mr. Sparks 
thought this very gratifying, an adjective 
which, with reservations, may be applied 
to the whole hospital situation—certainly 
by comparison with what it was a year ago. 


M. J. 
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} 
The First Hundred Thousand Was the Hardest: 
The Second Is Now Well Under Way 


HE American Legion Overseas Graves 

Endowment Fund is rising steadily to- 
ward $200,000, the sum which should be 
obtained to insure the carrying out of the 
annual duty to the dead overseas in keep- 
ing with the noble traditions of Memorial 
Day. 
Having already passed the $100,000 mark 
—the minimum amount sought—the fund in 
the early weeks of June continued to grow 
at the rate of several thousand dollars a 
day, with every indication that departments 
which had not forwarded their quotas would 
send in heavy contributions later. Com- 
parisons at this writing are subject to so 
many qualifications that the figures of the 
amounts received by the National Treasurer 
do not represent the extent of the efforts 
made and results attained in the depart- 
ments. It is known, for instance, that cir- 
cumstances have compelled some depart- 
ments to delay sending in full amounts 
pending the assembling of contributions 
from posts which have promised them but 
have not sent remittances to department 
headquarters. The same condition also 
holds for many posts which have made very 
creditable efforts to raise funds in their 
communities but are waiting before for- 
warding their entire contributions until all 
donations are counted and checked. Be- 
cause of these conditions, contributions are 
expected to flow into the National Treas- 
urer’s office in undiminished volume for 
many weeks to come. 

Figures showing the amounts received 
from each department will be published as 
soon as the National Treasurer considers 
that a fair opportunity has been given to 
all departments to send in these late con- 
tributions. Many departments have indi- 
cated that they are continuing active work 
to obtain contributions from posts which 
have not yet sent them in. The lists of in- 
dividual contributions which have been pub- 
lished in each issue of the Weekly have 
enabled each department to prepare lists 
of its own posts which ‘have contributed. 

There has not been revealed a single in- 
stance in which an American Legion post 
after consideration has declined to'make a 
contribution to the Graves Endowment 
Fund, but reports from many departments 
indicate that through oversight or for other 
reasons the appeal for the fund has never 
been brought forcefully to the attention of 
many posts. In most cases this has been 
due to the fact that no one had taken the 
initiative in presenting the graves fund 
appeal, perhaps because the post was head 
over heels in some other activity or was 
raising funds for some other purpose and 
a confusion of efforts was feared. The fact 
that ‘there. is no time limit on the Graves 
Endowment Fund will enable posts which 
were affected by these influences to do their 
part. 

The necessity of raising the fund to 
$200,000 is evident when it is considered 
that this amount at six percent interest-— 
a rather high interest yield just now—will 
produce an annual income of $12,000. The 
National Treasurer of The American Le- 
gion, under the direction of the National 
Finance Committee, will invest the entire 
amount obtained in securities to produce 
as large an annual income as can be had 
with safety to the principal. In addition to 
the amount being raised in this country, 
there will be available the balance of funds 
raised overseas in other years for the 
decoration of American graves, amounting 
to approximately $60,000, and the amount 





Graves Fund 
Total 


- $109,040.49 
5,051.27 


To June 16th - - 
Week ending June 23d 


Total to June 23d - $114,091.76 











raised overseas this year, so that it is hoped 
there may be a total of $300,000 available 
for investment. At this amount, The 
American Legion Overseas Graves Endow- 
ment Fund would yield a sum annually 
which would insure an unstinting perform- 
ance of the duty owed each one of the 
32,000 overseas dead. It is thought that 
fifty cents will provide flowers for each 
grave. 

The Weekly publishes in every issue a 
list of contributors who have given one 
dollar or more to the Graves Endowment 
Fund. Names of contributing Legion posts 
and Auxiliary units are in italics. Checks 
for the fund should be made payable to 
the National Treasurer, The American -L2- 
gion, Indianapolis, Indiana. This week’s 
list: 

Florence Post, $7.60: Tuséaroosa 


John H. Wills Post, $15; Voiture 
E. M. Almond, $1; Wetumpka 


ALABAMA, FLorence: 
Charlie C. Ward, $5; Au BURN 
Locale 425, 40 and &, $10; Marion 
Wetumpka “ost, $12.50. 

ARIZONA. GRanv CANYON 
Navajo Post, $5. 

ARKANSAS. 
Mr. and Mrs 
McMarigal, $1 

CALIFORNIA, Tracy: 
vite: Yuba Sutter Post, $227.60; 
lin, $1; Burt Freeman, $2; Lonpt: 
Berketey: William Hoar, $1; CLAREMONT: 
$10; San Francisco: Harold A. King, $1; 
$10; t: H. C. Grinager, $1; OAKLAND 
Cc. Cald . C, Millikin, $1; Dr. K. B 


Novelty Co., $5 


John Ivens Post, $20; How Brook 


STUTTGART: 


$5; TExXARKANA 
Joseph E. V. I 


Cc. L. Fagan, 
Black, $2.50; Hwuntincton: D. 


James McDermott Post, $5: Marvys- 
Los ANGELES: Lloyd L. Catter- 
Auxiliary to Lodi Post, $10 
Keith Powell Post, 
Soroptimist Club, 
R. D. Wall, $1 
Raylor, $1; R 
i in memory of \ , 
tywoop: Hollywood Post, $25; FULLERTON 
7; Owensmoutu: H. } Hadley, $2: Grass 
Hague Thomas Post, $10; Hottister: San Benito Post, 
CARMEL: Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Gosselyn, $2: Venice: Venice 
of America Post, $40; Breve ts: Seth W. Strelinger, $20; 
Van Nuys: Van Nuys Post, 3 ACERVILLE: Fil Dorado Post, 
$5; LonGc Beracn: Gertrude E. Hartman, $1; Torrance: Bert 
S. Crossland Post, $20: Mrs. Nellie Crossland, : James Hartley 
Milburn, $2; Auxiliary to Bert S. Crossland Post, $8.50 
COLORADO, Yampa: Harve Bird Post, $5; La Junta 
iliary to McFarland Post, $5; Denver: Mr. and Mrs 
pell, $1; R. L. Bossard, $5; Kirk: Reuben A. Pratt, : Alice 
Nowak, $1; J. A. Pratt, $1; F. W. Amy, $1; J. W. Gilbert, $1 
C. E. Rauah, $1; Hayden Gulley, $1; E. E. Davis. $1: Fay Meade. 
$1; Dr. J. W. Smith, $1; R. E. Mavit, $1; W. O. Whitaker, $1: 
George V. Erickson, $1; B. S. Meade, ALaMosa: Dickey 
Springer Post, $10; Sherman Carney Drug Co., $1; Fred W. Storrs 
$1; Dr. John D. Davies, $1; Louis B. Olsen, $1: Vaughn Reeves, 
A. E. Dattelzweig, $1; R. D. Saunders, $1; H. L. Knode 
L. W. Soland, $1; J. C. Decker, $1; Harry Mallett. $1: foe 
» $1; Dale Norton, $1; H. W. Zacheis, $1; C. L. Foote. $1 
C. H. Woodard, $1; ©. D. Murray, $1: E 
R. L. Colcord, $1; Exwanetu: Ehrler Finkbinder 


fac, $5; 


Post, $77.75 
CONNECTICUT. Dersy H. H. Wheeler, $1; New Miu- 
ForpD: Dr. Rupert S. Day, $5; Hartrorp: John R Stoddard 
M. Thomas Baccaf, $1; A. L. Murdock, $1 ‘ 
- CAYOMASON Det Rio: Louis J. Wheeler, $2.50 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Wasutncton Dwight F. Davis 
$10; William S. Towner, $2.05, F 
DELAWARE. Harrincron Harringto Post, $18 
Laura Sapp, $2; L. R. Beauchamp, $1; W.S. Paskey, $1. 
FLORIDA, Sr. PetersBuRG: William Strohmaier, $2: » 
CR OMe, & $2; Tampa: 
GEORGIA, Waycross: B. T. Williams, $1 ° 
HAWAIL Honorutv: Awsziliary to Post 1, $17.60: Fort 
KaMEJAMEHA: Colonel E. J. Wallace Post, $6; E. B. Weber $2 
IDAHO. Paut: Paul Post, $10; Civic Club of Paul, ry 1s 
Gladys Coiner, $1; Pocare:to: James C. Elliott, $1; Louis Cc. 
Weaver, $1; D. K. MacDougal, $1; George M. Hammond $1: 
Jack Taylor, $1; William Dohse, $1; SHELLEY: Bingham Post, 
$3; Avery: T. J. Hamilton, $5; Counc: Bert Har pham Post. 
$3.50; Priest River: Warden L. Fann, $1. : 
ILLINOIS: Lonpon Mitus: London Mills Post, $9.04; Paris: 
Paris Post, $10; Cuicaco: Audin Thorie, $2; Leslie Murdoch $! 
A. B. Mueller, $1; Dr, Carrie G. Krost, $5; Woodlawn Post, $8: 
G. O. Bailey, $10; L. W. Graaskamp, $3; F. E. Priddy, $1: Mar. 
shall Field and Co. Post, $5; Albert Smith, $2; Armour Post, $25 
HinspaLe: Hinsdale Post, $20; Utica: Pierce Davis Post $2: 
Woopnutt: Miles S. Sturgeon Post, $11; Evanston: Donald 
J. Beaton, Eleanor J. Beaton, Mr. and Mrs. F. B, Cozzens, Mr 
and Mrs. R, F. Adams, Frederick Adams, $15; Walter N. Steve = 
son, $1; Oak Park: Edward J. Blair, $1; Farina: S. Z. Rogers 
$2; CHARLEesTON: Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, $2; Decart R: 
Dr. John M. Hayes, $2; Maxwell and Maxwell, $5: Towica. 
Russell Zenor Post, $10; Wumette: Frank P. Psenicka, $2 Mon- 
MoUTH: M. L. Claycomb, $1; Henry: Edward Kroeper $5; 
RockForn: William T. Robertson, $10; Lona: Troquois Post, 
$11; Minonk: Raymond H. George, $2; SPRINGFIELD: Sangamon 
Post and citizens of Springfield, $301.26; Auxiliary to Sangamon 
Post, $10; Gov. Len Smail, $5; C. E. Black, $5; Oscar Nelson, $5; 


Mrs, 


A. E. Inglesh, $1; Palmer D. Edmunds, $4.50; Howard C. Song, 
$1.15; T. B. McMullen, $1; W. K. Murphy, $2; A. W. B 
$3; J. A. Jaworski, $3; Robert Reetzler, $1; Mrs. Alice Vollentings 
$5; William H. Waters, $1; G. Franke, $1; William Black, $f 
T. Moore, $1; G. J. Bensena, $1; Charles E. O'Day, $1; Servig 
Recognition Board, $40.10; KANKAKEE . Granger, $55 
HittsBoro: V. F. Stone, $1; Cato: Claude Robinson Post, 
Kempton: Olson Bute Post, $25 

INDIANA. GreenFieLp: William V. Jones, $1; Nore 
Satem: Kurts Booker Post and Auxiliary, $12; EvaNnsvite: [9 
E. Sheeler, $2.50; Larayetre: Voiture Locale 364, 40 and &, 
Nortu VERNON: Jennings County War Mothers, $61.09; Frege 
LANDVILLE: Freelandsille Post, $5; New ALBany: M. C. Hamet 
$1; Uston Crry: Mrs. George Reitenour, $1; Gary Templgll 
Israel, $5; SoutH Benp: Davies and Walsh, $5; Wasuinctonge 
Russell Colbert, $1: Muncie: Leonard S. § . $25; F 
Wayne: Kiwanis Club, $50; M. M. Alien, : 
Clyde Millard Post, $5; Ixpianapouts: Edward Kahle Post, $1 
J. M. Anderson, Dewey Post, $16; G. A. R., $5; Marhiggi 
Stuart Taylor Post, $5.25; Oscoop: American Legion Auxiliary, $8, 

IOWA. Stoux City: Edward H. Monahan Post, $241.S0gu 
OxrorD: Mrs, Genevieve Powers, $1; OAKLAND: American Legian hl 
Ausiliary, $10; C k RapPl E. M, Pinney, $1; Mr 
Hahn Howard Post, $20.10; Britr: A. S. King, $1; Crar 
Auxiliary to Post 286, $15; zens, $12.75; WaTEerRtoa 
G. Wallick, $5; Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Geis and family, in mer 


Ala sit 


i 


Pratt: H. E. Potter, $5; T. C.F 

Post 249, $13.20; Larne Walter Cleers P 

iliary to Le Roy Hili Post, $10; Ri TON 
Douglas Post, $3 Warren C. 

PirrssurGcu: Charles M. Yost, $5; HumBoLtpt: 


lay School, $ 


‘ 4 
trell, $5; Scanpuagie 
. GARDNER , 

Carl E. York, 
Black Post™ 
Big Creek 
.G 


Aum 


SVILLE 
Ovp Lanpinc: Robert B. Dem; 
Department of Kentucky, $91.60 
EARLINGTON: Joseph Vernon Lioyd F 
LOUISIANA, CrowLey Acadia Post, $10; 
Ethel D. Houston, $2.50; New Orieans: C. S. F 
MAINE. Dover-Foxcrort irthur V. Chadbor 
$20; York Vittace: Edward E. Ramsdell Post, $5 
Iste: Dr. L. F. Carter, $1.50; AUBURN y 
MARYLAND, Battimore: Colonial 
Bank, $2.70; Voitwre Locale 113, 40 and 8, $ 
Bank, $10; Maryland Guard Memorial Post, 
City: Hevolaw Slicher Hager Post, $50; Hya 1LLE 
Farmer Post, $16; Adelaide Lepper, $5; KiTzMILLER 
Potomac Post, $1.40. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ham Post, $25; Stock BRIDGE 
Harrington, Jr., Post, $9; Dorcnester 
$10; Garpner: M. J. Burke, $1; MetHven 
$25; David D. Woodbury, $5; Newton: G. W 
Maven: John Violi, $2 Mr. Hermon: Hasen H. Spencer Post, 
$5; Horyvoxe: C. Gardner Wood, $1; Stanley H. S 
‘ew Beprorp: Harold T. Bowie, $1; CLinton: G. E 7 
Auxiliary to Reading Post, $5; Worcesrer 
Harpinc: George A» Nowse, $1; SpRINcrrIEUREEE 
and Auxiliary, $250; BeLCHERTOWN: Chauncy 
Boston: John Melquist, $1; Elbert C Gurdy, 
West Hatfield School, $1.10; Wrumincromml 
Charles A. Rig 


{uriliarg 
nger, $ign 
¥ 


ALEXANDRIA) 


venson, $5 


NeepHaM: Coleman Hands, $10; Needaa 
fuxiliary to Captain Allen Wa 
4li Dorchester Pot, 
Methuen Pos 


Brainerd, $i 4 


Springfield Pos 

D. Walker Post, $5; 

$5; Wesr Hatrietp 

Auxiliary to Wilmington Post, $10; Ux BRIDGE 

Post, $25 
MICHIGAN 

$20; Parma 


Owosso: Avzxiliary to Patterson Dawson 
Cyril R. Kiein Post, $4; Bessemer: Peter G 
Post, $23.10; Marsuatt: C. J. Cr NeEwBerry: # 
Allan McInnes Post, $18.21; R $s 
Park: B. P. Harrison, $1; TOSKEY 
= 1 


rs ¢ $ 
McMillan, $1; George 
Ed Leveck, $1; B. H. Halste 
5 J. Ferris, $1; Ni 
Charles Hen 
; Morgan 


Northern Auto Co., 
Eddy, $1; Peter ndros, $5; Mrs 
Cc, F. Hankey, 1 
; Miss March, 
. $1: John Lake, 
B. Klise, $5; Dr 
f Kiwanis Club, 
Dickes, $1; G 
: C. R. Bledsoe, 
v. A. K. Scott, 
; George W. McCabe, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H : 
S. Danser, $5; Leon Chichester, $5 Park, $1; Avener Ro 
thal, $1; Earl Grossman, $1; L. Welling, $1; James Niles, 
Miss Elinor Hankey, $1; Louis Hankey, $1; Norman Wells, 
Donald Wells Doug Wells, $1; D. C. Levinson, $1; W. 
Magee, $1 E. Gilbert, $2; Mrs. Charles Miller, $1; Mra, 
Reinhertz, $1; Bob Steele, $1; C. E, Smith, $1; Joseph A. Mag 
$5; J. L. Braun, $1; C. L. Boelis, $1; N. Krants, $1; 
Mrs, G. Schneider, $1; Mrs. W. G. McCune, $2 - & 
2; William and Allen McCune ; Mrs. and Mr. 0. 
Amacher, $1; Mrs. Cook Bockes, $1 L. Wixson, $1; C. 
lingshead, ; H. Sly, $5; C. W. Fallas, $1; P. Hendricks, 
T. De Pree, $1 
MINNESOTA 
$1; MUNNEAPOLIS 
of William Peck and Charles 
American Loyalty Club, $10 
Legion, $100; F. M. Laraway, H. Sanford, $1; 
J. Murphy, $1; William H. . $5; Mrs. R. A. Ham 
$5; t rter, $5; Carl 
$1; George S. Lang Post, $5; R. . Chute, $1; W. F 
Sr. Paut Ross A. Thuma, $1 Merriam Park Post, $3; 
Side Post, $32.25; Hamline Post, $5; Sara McKibbin, 
Mary Brunson, $1; M. Chariotte Granthan, $1; Frank Ne 
$5; Mrs. H. M, Freeborn, $1; L. A. Brandenburg and Hans 
dorf, $10; J. B. Kellar, $1; Florence Nicol, $3; Mrs. H. B. 
$25; O. Baumgartner, $1; Harrison Fuller, $5; Joseph F. § 
$1; Auzxiliary to East Side Post, $10; Ralph A. Herbst, 
H. Brown, $5; Dututn: William T. McAuley, $1; Albert 
Hamilton, $2; Richard C. Russell, $3; S.A Ellingston, $1; B 
Higgins, $1; E. W. Kohagen, ; J. A. Sheran, $1; 
to Thomas B. Shaunessy Post, $5; Le Susur Center: A 
to Le Sueur Post, $2; .Mrs. Mattie Solberg, $1; Charles Ray, 
M. J. Mikelson, $1; Bive Eartn: Blue Earth Post, $10; 
A. S. Perrizo, $1; Jorpan: Dr. Larson, $5; 3. . Sn 
$1; John E. Casey, $1; Mrs, Fehlandt, $5; 
Smith, $1; «Howard Juni, $1; Forest Lake: 
No. 56, 25; F. J. Williams, $1; Forest Lake Post, $15; 
HOLM: Ausiliary to Press Lioyd Post, $12; Cop SpRine: 
Sbring Post, $15; Unperwoov: George Bergem Post, 
wooo Fatts: Auziliary to Melvin Daskam Post, $5; J 
Post, $10; WinNEBAGO: Winnebago Post, $5; SLeery EYE: 
jamin A. Remmelie Post, $14; HENDERSON: Sibley Post, $5; T 
4. C. Hansen Post, $5; LonG Prainie: William 7. Lewis 
$10; Arwate Bennel G. Samstad Post, $40; Truman: 
Reader Post, $15; New Utm: Benjamin J. Seifert Post, $5; H 
John Pohiker Post, $5; Osto: Klepstad-Gran Post, $5; Ausil 
to Klepstad-Gran Post, $1; Fo.rey: Earl James Howe Post, . 
Grand Meapow: Harry T. Anderson Post, $5; Tower: Nea 
Jackson Post, $62.37; St. Jamus: St. James Post, $10 
Johnson-Roll-Dougherty Post, $5; EVANSVILLE 
Co. Post, $5; AxGyLe: Emil Hogberg Post, $5; Hausteap: G 
Hellerud Post, $5; Cusments: Robert J. Seikora Post, $5; Ca 
RAINE: Auxiliary to And-Quist Post, $5.40; Amd-Quist Posh, 
Greenway School, $11.60; citizens, $14.45; Stutwater: & 
iliary to Stillwater Post, $10; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Compotty 
Roseau: Kaleb E. Lindquist Post, $3; Rosemount: 0 
Post, $10; Mavison: Auziliary to Lac-qui-Parle Post, $5; M 
Albert Hanson Post, $5; Zumurota: Zumbrota Post, $5; 


red J. Schmitt, $5; 
P. G. Lantz, $1; G 


Post, $32: D. H. 

William Peck Aux ry Unit, in men 
Johnson, $5; St. Mark’s C 
Hellenic Post, $10; Hennepin Gi 


Mankato: Lorents 
i A 
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quo: Monticello Post, $5; Vesta: Vesta Post, $5; Kisaatt: 
h A. Metcalf Post, $5; Suver Laxe: Silver Lake. Post, 
; MONTGOMERY: Monsgomery te $10; Mrs. Henry Hugh: rt, 
j, Nowra Sr. Pau: Mrs. J. —y $1; FRrency ever 
. Duman, $1; Sr. th Mrs, E. St. Julien CoS, $1; 
August Frederickson, $2; Awgust Donner Pex, $3 
: Grant Gugisburg, $1; Baty Eacie: Mrs. C. A. Sasiner 
$i; Arron: Lawrence Swanson Post, $5; Heron Lake: Anxéliary 
te Herbert K. Kellam Post, $30.37; Coxato: Ausiliary te S:bato 
ved. $10: Backus: George Fairbanks Post, $10; Rexvute. Ad- 
gal-Ashley Post, $5; Auxiliary to Adwell-Ashley Post, $5; Nona 
Beary Berquist Post, $40; Detano: Delano Post, $5; CamBndor 
Bewerd McCarty Post, $5; Motiev: Tri-Cownty Post, $20; ivan- 
pos; Goodsicki Post, $5; Brauam: Eddie B. Miller Post > $30; 
mw: Sherman Reets Posi, $10; Stacy: Albert C. Pixrson 
Pest, $18; Jackson: Jackson-Liberty Post, $5; Eiy: Frank eter 
Pest, $10; Cursaco City: Chisage City Post, $10; AmMBoy:’ Jen- 
pings Post, $15; Morris: Ausiliary to Walter Tripp Pe-< $5: 

: Adams _—' $5; Tater River Fawts: Elmer J. i 
Pest, $5; Excersion: Clarence Clofer Post, $15; Auxiligmy ¢ 
Clofer > Pest, Mrs. Minnie Munger, $1; Brvy pix 
C.J. Peterson Post, $10; Auxiliary to C. J. Peterson Post, >< citi- 
gens, $28; PuLtaGeR: Pillager Post, $5; Arco: CarlsomDaly 
Fat. 85: Lake Benton: Henry Sollie Post, $10; WALKER: WWiam 
Couse-Spencer Post, $13.65; Tracy: Earl Rey Post, $18.10; Wi- 
uams: Eric Olson Post, $5; Pixe River: Ausziliary to Pins Piver 
$3; Brooren: Martin Sund fot Post, $5; Wapena: Wetena 
Pest, $25; Knights of Pythias, $6; Sam Dower, $1; school cha¢ren, 
$3.57; Buecker: Oscar Peterson Post, $8; SWANSVILLE: Aurgiery 
te Dalven Wilcox Post, $8; Dalven Wilcox Post, $2.50; Wowan's 
Relief Corps. $5; Consolidated —. $3; J.D. Smith ancSon, 
seer J. Koseter, $2; B. B. Cox, $2; Mrs. C. A. Meske, 
W. Jahnke, $1; J. W. Cofield, $1; W. J. Toolexs $1 
J. Semen Jr., $1; Charles R. Rose, $1; E. L. Kalihes, $1 
Tyrell, $1; Smith, Olson & Manville, $1.25; First Naronal 
$3;, Park Rapips: Otte Hendrickson Post, $118.75; EaG LE 
; M: W. of A., $1; Frederick FE. Cossentine Post, $5; Masonic 
$5; Eagle Bend Prod. Co., $10; 1. O. O. F., $5; “Nagle 
ic. Association, $5; Srewartr: Mrs. H. E. Merge $5; 
ym: A Crossman, $5; Don Whitman, $5; P. M. D*wire 
. F, Conger, $1: George Barbes, $1; Fred Frazer, $i: C. 
$1; Bemidji Jewelry Co., $1; Srapies: Cit» Na- 
Bank, $5; First National Bank, $5; Peoples State Senk 
Ira Hand, $5; public schools, $8; parochial schools, $2; *-ay- 
Manthey-Asmus Post, $5; Two HarBors: Auriliasy to 
Anderson Post, $10; Eve.etu: Auziliary to Eveleth’ 20st 
xp Rapips: Ausiliary to McVeigh-Dunn Post, $7; Pex. 
Post, $10; Fountain: Ronsos-Malia Post, $5; Hr“: er- 
Nickelson, $1; Annie Johnson, $1; Laura Solom»> $1 
Eliasen, $1; La Satre: Jesse Markeson, $1: Owatoena 
A. J. Soukup, $2; Stayton: Erwin March Post, $15; Miryoy 
to Bork Christopherson Post, $1; ROBBINSDALE: Aux sary 

te Westphal Post, $10. 

Wixona: Henry M. Frizell, $1;  Rigyzi 


EES 


se 


CLARKEVILLE: Dudley Pation Post, 

; J. E. Rickard, $1; Sr. Louis: 

$5; Walter Runge Post, $25; 

Trenton: Major Dale Stepp Pest, ray 50; 
Haatvie: Elmer Sellers Post, $5; Crvystat City anp Fregus 
eables Vaughn Wideman Post, $47; Auxiliary to Peebles Vs Seshn 
Widemen Post, $5; Mrs. W. G. Boyce, $5; Mrs. Hallie Jenk*imon, 
32; James E. Jennings, $1; Dr. J. G. Christy, $1; Louis Bequ«t 
iM; Clarence Jenni, Ae William Frame, $1; Dr. Harry Y: kit, 

; Mrs. Nettie Brickey, $5; EurgKa: O.Dien 

James Bledsoe Post, $4; Jopuin: Fadert 

3. 10; Breckenrince: Lee Colvin Post, $22.75 

] . Booze, $1; BoonviLLe: Auriliary to Leeward 

Thoma Post, ‘ines E. D. Wilson, $1; Oax Rince: Rag B. 

W. K. Statler, $1; Botivar: Howard S. K-wing 

Ad. “Arthur A. Oakes Post, $25; Cattao: Arconne 

Ree Sate. Cowcut: Floyd Orr Post, $5; Sr. Josern: Sesond 
Church, $14.46. 

MONTANA. Jorpan: E. D. Copewell, $2; Sovare Biers 
Charles David, $i; nag A George B. Weston, $2; Ryeugre: 
HLA. Bolles, $2; GiEnp: rs. Loro Fotland, $2; Lois Fott:nd, 
& Stark: Missoula Post, s Havre: George H. Foug-$1; 

: Wibeux Post, $5. 

NEBRASKA. Laycoun: W. B. Cook, $1; O'NeILt: Simoeson 
Ped, $5; Crawrorp: Arch Cullers Post, $5; Loup City: Buwews 
Ped, $11; Panama: Frank H. Copley, $2; Sr. Paus: R. I, hm- 

; Oana: Ray N. Hulsey, $1; Granv Istanp: “ail 

Mr. and Mrs, D. R. Sheldon 82; 
Pierce: Awziliary to Post 7%: 
ciao: Ausiliary to Post 90, $4.20; Fremont: Anrcary 
te Post 20, $32; Souts Sioux Crry: Ausiliary te Post 307, %.; 
Ausziliary to Post 113, $10; Fats Curry: Aurisery 

Pest 102, $15; Tipen: Ausiliery to Post 170, $4; HEI4AN 

te Post 274, $10; Newport: Auxiliary to Post 22 $3; 
Puartsmourn: Ausiliary to Post $6, $5; Spencer: i 

78, $17; Buve Hm: Auziliary b : 
to Post 284, $5; ScottsBLurFF: Auziliary to Post se 5. 





ADA. Fernie: Fernley Post, $5. 

HAMPSHIRE, Union: Haniel D, Dualey, $1; Beaten 
Ausiliery to Ryan Scammon Post, $5; MANCHESTER: Maeyrice 
. $5; Manchester Post, $72; Satem: Ernest W. Meung 
Ped, $50; New Rye Suort Fauts: Ladies Aid, Union Congrega- 

S. 


NEW JERSEY. Campgn: George L. Selby, $5; HACKENS cx: 
B. Doremus Post, $10; Trenton: Mrs. A. R. Btxter, 
Ty: Bergen Post, $3; James S. McGovern Pos. $5; 
: Moinland Post, $13; Prawrietp: H. G. Nie, 
: Walter Storrs Clark, $5; MaPLewoon: 3é-rple- 
$10; “Hicu Brivce: Herbert Cawley Post, any Asw»uRY 
Asbury Pork Post, $10; PautsBoro: Williem H Gasson 
Pet, $8; Texarty: Auziliary to Dewitt Coleman Post, $10; Maxe- 
Lakewood Post, $23.35; Grantwoop: Douglas Cumnjegs, 

s 


~ 
NEW MEXICO, Raton: Vawghn Moore Post, $25; Katon 
ib, $10; Raton Rotary Club, $18; a City Laége, 
. $10; Raton Lodge, B. P. $10; Corarsdo 
ofc $5; Harmony Lodge, K. of S. m ro Colfax CSenty 
Association, $5; D. E. Woodward, $5; &, N. 


Yi RK. Excmira Hercuts: Harold A. Fritsch, $5; Tixey- 
White, $5; Montour Fats: L. Smith, $1~ pW 
tha E. Woodburn, $5; Galloway Post, eta 


John A. Boushat 
H Lyn: Richard H. Stoats, $1; Harry M. Fréeiey, 
J. Soutien, Os | $2: William = Thense, 1: Chari Ww. 
E. Sowter, $1; Lieut. Leurence C. Lovel* test, 
Schmidt, $1; Apams: V. J. Ashbough, $1: 
fh Lyle W. Smith, $1; Howard D. Van Vranken, $1; 
Mrs. E. E. Paul, 2; RENSSELAER: D 


Hi 
$2; Wiis Bono: William Munson, $i; 
B.S. Raven. $5 $5; Trupeau: : 
Hopkins Osterhoudt, $1; : Mrs. Wa 
Savage, $1; Sea Cuirr: James F. Brengel Post, $70; ONR2<4: 
Post, $3; RipGEwoon: i B. Garity Post, $10; “~«c 
3 Troy Post and 
: S. H. Piersoxy $2; 
ae ox: Lynorook Post, $20; Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Coopes, $3; 
amc: Mrs. J. P. Atkinson, $5: Warwick: Ausiliary ic ¥ ar- 
* Post, $10; Rocuester: F. E 7 bs 
Post, $10; New Y 
George R. Holman, $1; Henry H. Curran, $5; 
$10; " Infaniry Post, $2; Joha P. Ranken, $2; Senper 
Post. W. H. Dey, $5; Fleconce 


$2. 
eve: Kifin Rockwell Dost, 
Bugene R. Coche, $10; Mr, Hoy: Clarence SSand 
S; Rareicu: Claude C, Sloan, $2; Cuani< re: 
: 


We all enjoy play, and, 
play brings thirst. 


Enjoy thirst~wherever 


you are, quench it with 
this beverage ~ not 
from one vine or one 
tree, but a blend of 
pure products from 
sata s storehouse 
with a flavor all its’ 


own 


Drink 








tettes, or in 
from ome partsin 


BERMUpA 
Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer. 





Average Summer Temperature 
othe Bu ings you would like to know.” 77 deg. 


isthe easiest No Passports Required 
i Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, 


ransatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria’’ and 











phoue,Cornet, Trumpet ,Trom- S. S. “Fort St. George’”’ 
nk gent a", LY For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 


satisfied, pay for it 
ne 


pty 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 
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Apply These 8 Tests to Your Investments 


Covering a period of 38 years, 
George M. Forman & Company 
have handled the investments of 
thousands of investors so success- 
fully that not one of them has ever 
lost a dollar of principal or interest. 
This unsurpassed record has only 
been possible through the scientific 
application of certain unfailing 
tests to every investment. To be 
perfect in features of safety, it 
has been found that every invest- 
ment must meet 8 specific require- 
ments. Any investment that does 
not meet all of these 8 require- 
ments may be said to be lacking 
in safety. If an investment does 
satisfactorily pass every one of 
these 8 tests it is safeguarded in 
such a way as to leave no doubt 
of its safety. 


Every person who has money to 
invest, whether the amount be 


large or small, should know and 
apply these 8 tests to every invest- 
ment. No investor should be satis- 
fied with an investment that does 
not meet these 8 requirements, 
because it is possible to secure 
investments that do pass every 
one of these tests. 


George M. Forman & Company 
have published a book called “How 
to Select Safe Bonds” that will 
show you exactly how to make 
these tests. By knowing these 
tests you will be able, not only 
to select investments that are 100% 
safe, but you will also be enabled 
to select securities of attractive yield 
without making a sacrifice in the ele- 
ment of safety. We havea limited 
edition of this book. It will be sent 
only to those who request it on 
the appended blank. Fill in, tear 
out and mail this blank immediately. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois : 
“38 YEARS WITHOUT LOss TO A CUSTOMER” 





Mail This Request Blank 
_—- “How to Select Safe Bonds” show 
definitely how you can enjoy, 
with absolute safety, an attractive in- 
Mail 
of this 

















GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 847, 105 W. Monroe Street 

Please mail me Pe ga cost or 
obligation a copy your booklet, 
“How to Select Bate E Bonds. ” No so- 
licitor is to call on me. 




















SPARTANAIRES EVERYWHERE 


are organizing their own baseball clubs and businesses. Young 
America has caught the Spartanaire spirit. 


Your boy—any boy 


can organize a S 


rtanaire Club. He will be assured a business of his own 





in business management and salesmanship by carrying the 


and a cash profit for A a work 
valuable trai 
message of The American Legion into every home. 


YOUR COMMUNITY NEEDS THE SPARTANAIRES! 


Start your boy ~ pcre oe Have him write for full particulars. 


his opportunity! 


Here is 


The Spartanaire Clubs and Companies 


627 West 43d Street 


New York 


a \Wa \Wa Na S¥Ai 


a 
« 
a 
“ 
a 
“ 
a 
< 











Dr. I. W. Jamieson, $1; Nicholas C. Stafford, Jr., $1; 
Patients of U. S. Veterans Hospital E-S, $20; Monroz: 
Irene Hinde, $5. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grarton: J. E. Countryman, $5; 
McDonald, $2; Asercromets: Fort Abercrombie Post, $5; 
Leop: Olaf Dybdal Post, $5; HittsBoro: Avwsziliary to Pou 4 
$20; Crossy: Awziliary to Post 75, $4.80; LipcGeRwoop: Post 
84, $10; Appian: Post 158, $3; OsNaBrock: Post 164, $7.59, 
Betrietp: Post 144, $6; Bottineau: Post 42, $7. 

OHIO. Montperier: Montpelier Post and Avziliary, $20, 
Hannah Gregg, $1; R. E. Gregg, $1; Roy Allen, $1; C. H. Ketcham 
$2; CosHocton: George W. Swally, $2; Russell H. Powell, §}; 

Osertw: Karl Wilses 
L. C. Arnold, $i; 


Rivcevitte Corners: Post 454, $5; 
Locke Post, $6.90; citizens, $9.95; Kirton: 
WituiaMsBuRG: Williamsburg Post, $10; GREENWICH: Bow Mil 
Mar Post, $5; Jerrerson: H. V. Perkins, $1; G1Bson Bung; 
Weiker Post, $5; ELKTON: Mrs. Baker, $1; GREENSTOWN: Howard 
D. Miller Post, $5; Perrys BurG: Mrs. H. H. Sargent, $5; Perrys. 
burg Community League, $10; Service Star Legion, $10; Perrys. 
burg Post, $15; ParKinan: H. Clifford Thompson Post, $5; Cumaga. 
LAND: Cumberland Post, $13.85; Bucyrus: Crawford 
Post, $3; Lopi: Lodi Post, $5; Akron: Summit Post, $75; Corum 
BIANA: Benjamin Firestone Post, $23.01; De_aware: Raymond 
B. Austin Post, $43.20; Avziliary to Raymond B. Austin Pog, 
$10.60; Bowtinc Green: Wood County Post, $5.15; Mipow 
FIELD: Atwood Mauck Post, $5; Oxrorp: Watterson Pox, 
$19.14; West Union: Young Moore Post, $105; Norwoop: Au» 
iliary to Leland M. Barnett Post, $4; Betuespa: Epworth Pog, 
$6.20; MiaMIsBuRG: Miamisburg Post, $30; CoLumBus: Frank 
Moore Carey Evans Post, $10; Columbus Chapter of Rainbow 
Women, $25; Kinsman: Harry Lees Post, $20; New Concorp; 
C. M. Hawthorne, $1; Jessie Hawthorne, $1; Elizabeth Haw 
thorne, $1; MassiLton: Massillon Post and Auziliary, $250, 
Marietta: Marietta Post, $25; Payne: Reubin J. Smith Pou, 
$40; West ALEXANDRIA: Ausiliary to James E. Ryan —_ $3; 
Hupson: Lee Bishop Post, $5; Martins Ferry: Albert W. Sea 
bright, $2; WittovuGnBy: Palmer Roberts Post, 5; Hamittoe 
Frank Durwin Post, $20; Tester Doyle, $1; R. G. Bock, $1; 
Slarb, $1; Earl Brannen, $1; J. A. Stinson, $1; Carlisle Be $1; 
Sanpusky: Perry Post, $183.58; New STRattsvitte: McAlee@ 
Milliron Post, $10; George N. Lantz, $2; Andrew McGrady, $1; 
James Lawson, $1; William D. Williams, $1; New Bremer: 
Carl Schrage, $1; Desuierx: Axsziliary to Post 316, $15; Torepo: 
Harry E Kern Post, $65. 
OKLAHOMA, Ox tanoma City: 
rau: Lucy Sanders, $1; NormMan: American Legion Post, $10; 
Curcxasna: R. C. Clause, $5; ArpMore: citizens, $95.21; Georg 
R. Anderson Post, $100; .Drumnicut: G. A. Joyce, $1.50; Norm 


Orean: 


Kathiees 


WynpMere: Brown Nelson Post, §s. 
M. H. Sprague, $2.50; J. H 


wp 





Denzil R. Fowls, $2; Har 


McAutster: H. C, Hager, $10. 

OREGON. Hem: T. H. Ghormicy, $1; Sitverton: Aus 
iliary to Delbert Reeves Post, $5; Mansuriecp: F. A. Robb, $1; 
PorTLAND: Frances Magillicuddy, $3; Meprorp: Medford Pou, 
$18; Seaswwe: Seaside Post, $15 

PENNSYLVANIA. Potrsvitte: Mrs. H. W. Bennett, $i; 


Setrersvitte: Nase Kraft Post, $; 
Dr. E. Roberts Plank, $5; Scranton: 

Providence Post, $15; PutapetpnHia: E. D. Chaninel, $1; 

A. Cassidy, $1; Pennsyleania Railroad Post, $200; Howard C, 
McCall Post, $15; Oak Lane Post, $50; William Boulton Dizon 

Post, $10; Dr. Creston Sutch, $2; G. L. Amehein, $2; Rose M, 


Mrs, Claude Hafer, $1; 
Carutste: J. E. Warrell, $1; 











Boyle, $1; PitrssurcH: Mrs. William Grinn, William C 
Bowen, $2; Dorothy Conn, $1; Srate Cotiece: Nittany Posi, 
$27; Brooxvite: Catholic Church, $22; Episcopal Church, 


$10.10; Lutheran Church, $5; Methodist Church, $50.50; Pres 
byterian Church, $41.61; Brisrot: Robert W. Bracken Post, $10; 
Narsertu: Harold D. Speakman Post, $20; Lanspowne: Mr, 
and Mrs. W. J. Beadle, $10; J. R. Marinan, $3; Mackreyviim 
}. Harold Dumm, $1; CHAMBERSBURG: Awziliary to Burt J. Aspe 
Post, $25; Yorx: Helen Ginter, $1; Charles Hawk, $1; Pasi 
R. Boyer, $1; Ira Lee Engle, $1; S. L. Aldinger, $1; Robert L. 
Myers, $1; William G. Anderson, $1; Charles Strayer, $1; Russi 
Oberdick, $1; Howard D. Oberdick, $1; Herbert C. Hinkel, 
Warren: Chief Cornplanter Post, $10; Monessen: Frank 
Reese, $2.50; Renrrew: Dr. Charles W. Allan, $5 

SOUTH CAROLINA. KersHaw: Walter Johnson Post, Sit 
er: Sumter Post, $25; Cuester: Carl G. Kendall, $2; Ma® 
ninG: Mrs. H. C. Curtis, $2.50; Auxiliary Department of Souk 
Carolina, $35.50. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fautxton: Foncannon Post, oe 
Brooxincs: Orr Hoffman Post, $39; Sioux Fatts: G. E. 
$1; G. E. Batty, $2; W. C. Yeakel, $1; Arthur Cullen, 1: 

O. Caldwell, $1; William Wagner, $1. 

TENNESSEE. McKenzie: Sidney A. Rossiter, $2; Rock 
woop: C. T. Culbert, $5; Knoxyure: Fred C. Caldwell, $2; 
Tuttanoma: Tullahoma Post, $68.11; Pixevute: B. H. Milk, 
$1; Atcoa: Employees of U. S. Aluminum Co., 

TEXAS. Lampasas: Ausiliary to Post 277, $5: SAN ANTONW: 
A. E. Bartherger, $2; CLARKSVILLE: Reoriver County Post, $25; 
Mempnis: Auzi!‘ary to Charles R. Simmons Post, $6.40; La GRanck 
H. J. Ehlers Post,$2.50; Bravy: Elijeh F. Allin Post,$13; Henm 
etta: Frank J. Henry, $1; Devine: Killough Rogers Post, $15; 
Et Paso: William R. Walker, $3; Batmornea: Auwziliary & 
George Alex French Post, $10; Eacis Lake: Awsziliary to W. Cheng 
M. Perry Post, $2.60; Firoupapa: McDermett Post, $25; Austm® 
Ausziliary Depariment of Texas, $10; Orance: Douglas W. Stakes, 
$5; Victoria: Awusziliary to Leon Zear Post, $10; SweeTwaTse 
Oscar McDonald Post, $8; Auxiliary to Oscar McDonald Post, $5; 
Kueen: J. Q. Adams Post, $27.25. 

UTAH, Kaysvitte: Auziliary to Elmer Cuddle Post, $5; Mm 
way: Coleman Post, $11.70; Provo: Provo Post, $20.40; Fame 
INGTON: Awsziliary to Farmington Post, $3. 

VERMONT. Nogrurievp: Elwyn D. Joslyin, $2.50; Brattur 
Boro: Walter O. Cooley, $10; Barge: Frank Langley, $10; Calde 
and Richardson, $10; employees of Jones Brothers Co., $58; em 
ployees of Harrison Granite Co., $21.70; H. J. M. Jones, $1 
Jerome Veronisi, $5; Viola E. Jeffords, $5; John Rowen, $3; G 
Herbert Pape, $3; Comolli and Son, $3; Mrs. Watkins, $2; Mm 
Woodruff, $2; Henry Whittaker, $2; Mr. and Mrs. ae 
$2; Mr. and Mrs. James Ewen, $2; Tilden Shoe Co., $1; B, © 


Store, $1; Dr. W. Fay Mann, Jr., $1; Alex Stratton, $2; Cel 
ywers, $1; Tudor Bradley, $1; Frank —_ he Dr. M. D 
Lamb, $1; Harry S. Parks, $1; James Stewart, ut 


$1; James Gauld, $1; Maurice Watkins, $1; Mire ‘Lottie’, Wi 
$1; Dr. F. M. Lynde, $1; J. O 
; John Watson, $1; % 
. $1; Lowell McLeod, $1; 

Harland Maxfield, $1 
J. Ward Carver, $1; 
y offering, First Universalist 

VIRGINIA, Gaeneet Ausiliary to R. Temple Post, 
Fort Monroe: Ausiliary to Col, Elmer J. Wallace Post, $i; 
Amelia F. Colgan, $1; Mrs. Colgan Furbei, $1; Mrs. Nellie J. 
Gunn, $1; Cuurcnvie: John H. East, $2.50; Staunton: Pat 
13, $10; ABurcpon: Ausziliary to Washington County Post, $5. 

WASHINGTON. Seattie: Robert M. Smith, $5; Tacoma 

a B. Rhode Post, $2; Ovympia: Frank B. Myers, $1. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg Post, $500. 

WISCONSIN. Antico: Reese Park Post, "$12. 50; E. T. Vas 
Gorder, $2.50; M. D. Standiford, $1; A. A. Hoffman, $1; 0. F. 
Berner, $1; E. A. Kohl, $1; H. B. Dresser, $1; C. E. Horn, $% 

; B.D. Bradier. $1; J. A. Lapinski, $1; F. & 
Kolerus, $1; F. T. Lynde, $1; J. Dvorak, 


W. 

Wishart, $1; 
Mr. Lucchina, $1; 
Memorial 





B. Kellog, $1; 
$1; Mrs. D. Sargent, $5; Bane County es Service 
Star Legion, $25; Surzrior: John D. Sprowls, 
Denmark Post, $5; Tomanawx: Henry Linn, $1; 
T. C. Wooley, $1; Fennimore: George D. Whitish Post, #15 
Wausau: Marshall C. Graff, $1; Port Washincron: M, k 
Schumacker, $1; Horicon: Tacy P. Anderson, $5. 


WYOMING. Gutette: Awsiliary to Gilletie Post, $4; Coon 
H. K. are. © aid Suerman: R. Lynne al $2; Powsut 
William H. p, $2; SuHosnoni: Ayle W. 


‘aiker Post, $7. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Parxerssurc: Parkersburg Post, $50b 


ee 
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‘ON: Aum 
Robb, $1; 
dford Pou, 


nnett, $i; 
Post, %; 
SCRANTON: 
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Earnings and Divigends 
By “FINANCE” : 


One of the great reasons why Americans 
who invest in stocks frequently {ose their 
savings is that they try to get joo much 
for their money. They think foo much 
about the amount they will receive in 
dividends and too little about the safety 
of their principal. Many times,:too, they 
fail to appreciate that safety of principal 
is directly affected by dividends, and that 
for their own good it may not Se wise to 
have too large a percentage o} earnings 
distributed among the shareholders. 

The man who spends all he <arns is a 
foolish man, as everyone will agree, and 
the corporation which does mt save a 
portion of its earnings is also fo@ish. The 
management of every well mx concern 
puts part of its profits back ints the busi- 
ness for extensions and improyements of 
yarious kinds, or keeps these suxplus earn- 
ings in liquid form against the cay of need. 
Sometimes shareholders compw:in about 
this practice, arguing that the board of 
directors is holding back mexey which 
should be paid out as divideads. As a 
matter of fact, unless the diectors did 
regularly set aside something az a surplus 
fund it is entirely possible that ap-emergency 

ight arise which they coulc- not meet 

the whole business go to:‘pieces. It 
will be remembered that onge upon a 
time there was a goose which Said golden 

, but the owners grew impatient because 
i did not appear faste< and they 
killed the goose. Then they fad neither 
goose nor eggs. It seems to “1s that if 
the owners of the*goose had taXen an egg 
now and then and used the prsseeds from 
its sale to buy the goose bette* food and 
more of it they might have in<reased the 
number of eggs laid, and posyibly their 
size, and in the long run at<omplished 
the results they were after. -§ 

When a portion of a compar y’s earnings 
are reinvested in the business the directors’ 
aim is to improve and increase:ihe output. 
In the modern world of business every 
concern needs new money put Sto it con- 
stantly, and if it can get this S;oney from 
its own operations instead of--having to 

out and borrow it, the corabany—and 
its stockholders—are that much’ vetter off. 

We saw a letter recently fren a stock- 
holder of the United States Stee} Corpora- 
tion. He complained that a ‘5% divi- 
dend to the holders of the corginon stock 
Was unjustifiably small, and tha=: the direc- 
tors of our largest industry ha! no right 
to keep ‘plowing in” earnings:at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders. Is. the first 
place he should remember that*this policy 
has been one of the greatest*factors in 
the growth and success of this gigantic 
enterprise, and that the surplus accumu- 
lated consists largely in buiittings and 
equipment which have made. earnings 
possible. > 

Too large a percentage of eascings paid 
out as dividends is a token of extravagancé. 

extravagant business and the ex- 
travagant man usually cdme to gxef sooner 
or later, and prospective investtrs would 
do well to consider this point. . If, as we 
firmly believe, safety is the prim requisite 
of an investment, the relation of dividends 
to earnings has an important bessing upon 
the value of the investment. Ahd stock- 
ers should not complain if a ¢ibstantial 
Proportion of earnings are set~ aside for 
improvements and additions, fe: such a 
course not only enhances the safety of the 
Ivestment, but is an added °<afeguard 
the continuance of dividends: 








WHY CAN’T WE SAVE? 


Here Is the Plan 
That Will Help You 


How often you have asked that question as you figured up your income and 
outgo, only to find that all your firm resolutions to save money had once more 


been wrecked ! 


And you realize, too, that time is passing and that if you are 


ever to accumulate money you must make’a start. 


WHY CAN’T YOU SAVE? The answer is very simple. 


You have tried to save 


money on pow own will-power, instead of working on a plan that would make ty more 
r 


attractive than spending. 


If you would discover the secret of accumulating money t' 


ough 


regular, safe investment at profitable rates of interest, mail the coupon today for the free 


story, “Mr. Bunner’s Budget.” 
control of your money an 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
707 Miller Building, Miami, Florida L 


7-——_ @aeeonee 


Name 


It describes a simple, easy method by which you can keep 
have the satisfaction of seeing it increase. 

Se SB Bee eee eee e et eee ee a 
G. L. MILLER BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 

707 Miller Bidg., Miami, Florida 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the story, “Mr. Bun- 
ner’s Budget,”’ and booklet of letters from owners of 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds paying 74 %. 





1 Address 





City and State 
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Thirty Years of 
Investment Experience 


The investment house of Clarence 
Hodson & Co., Inc., was established 
thirty years ago. It is one of the 
oldest security houses in America. 
Since 1893 the House has under- 
written or has been associated in 
distributing securities of over 60 
Banks, Trust Companies, Insurance, 
Public Utility, Finance, Loan and 
other companies. 


For some time past we have been 
specializing in and have widely pop- 
ularized Profit Sharing Bonds. 


bond issue distributed by 
us has ever defaulted in pay- 
ment of principal or interest. 


The marked characteristic of the 
House of Hodson has been to find 
new investment opportunities 
and to develop them into sound 
securities which combine most 
conservative elements, and yet 
yield a liberal interest rate. How 
we accomplish this is explained 
in our Booklet 
“What is a Hodson Enterprise”’ 


Please request V-207 


Clarence Hodson = (b 
a ESTABLISHED 1893 — INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


New York 


told. Marquis James has written the 
romance of The American Legion. He has carried 
the story from the ang days through the restless pe- 
after the arm , the era of “Let's go,” down 

the first is and back home at 


way around big men and big events. James was with 

the and . James was with the Legion when 

its was against the wall. He knows the inside 

. Your copy ts ready. Postpaid $2.50. Outside Con- 
tinental U. 8., $2.75. Special tion to 

naireswho wilisell these books among friends. Write now. 

Green, Dent. A. L. 
G27 West 43d St. Mew York 














Why not put 
Part of Your Earnings 
into Sound Bonds? 
for yw ~ pearls com- 
—for those financially de- 
upon you 


E rate 
you can obtain on 
Investments and 


h i safeguards 

the superior 

which Caldwell 7% 

explained in 'a book, “The 
a 

South’s Answer.” Send 

your name and address for 

complimentary copy. 











Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


n land First Mortgage Bonds 


904 Union St.; Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thousands 
of deaf persons to hear as well asever. The makers 
of this wonderful device say it is too much to ex- 
pect you to believe this, so they are going to give 
you a chance to try it at home. They offer to 
send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. They send it 
entirely at their own expense and risk. They are 
making this extraordinary offer well knowing that 
the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying re- 
sults. There’s no longer any need that you should 
endure the mental and physical strain which comes 
from a constant effort to hear. Now you can 
mingle with your friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. 
Now you can take your place in the social and 
business world to which your talents entitle you 
and from which your affliction has, in a measure, 
excluded you. Just send your name and address 
to The Dictograph Products Corporation, 1391 
Candler Building, New York, for descriptive liter- 
ature and request blank.—A dvertisement. 





















ANNUITIES 


Provide the best way of securing 
the hist Pe uri 
the life of an individual. 

BE peers pvostainnte a eed 
whereas SAFE securities return a 
much smaller yield. 
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LiFe INSURANCE Compa: 
@7 BosTOU. Massacmuser’s 


Sixty-one Years in Business. Largest 
Fiduciary Institution in New England 










LYON & HEALY;65-74 Jackson Bivd., 









BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2306 a year. 

Steady life-time job. Common education 

A sufficient. No 
@ “pull” necessary. 
% Mail coupon for 
@ Catalog. 













Patterson Civil Service School 
Dept. 637 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
Sirs: Send me without charge your 


The Dictograph Products Cor- | 








BURSTS AND DUDS 








accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Payment is made for material for this department 
Address 627 West 43d St., 


Unavailable manusc a returned only when 
New York City 











Promoted 


Young Willie Jones, who drove about 
Our pretty lieut. in time of war, 

Was jealous of one Percy Stout, 
Who drove the regimental car. 


But Willie, now that he is back, 
Has left poor Percy in the shade, 

For he has made a wad of jack, 
And General Hauling is his trade. 


Equal to Emergencies 


Private Bluffer was made an acting cor- 
poral (he told them he’d had “previous mili- 
t@ry experience”) and the next day was 
drilling his seven victims when he saw the 
looey approaching. Here was his chance 
to show his stuff. 

All went well until, in his enthusiasm, he 
gave them “Parade rest” and immediately 
followed this up with “Forward march.” 
His men milled around, uncertain what to 
do. With the eye of the officer boring a 
hole in his back, it was up to Bluffer to do 
some quick thinking. 

“Aha!” he bellowed to the unhappy squad. 
“I fooled you! It can’t be done.” 


Terrible Handicap 


“My record is known to everyone,” roared 
the candidate for Congress. 

“How unfortunate!” sympathized the man 
who wasn’t going to vote for him anyway. 


No Come Back 


A young dentist had enlisted in the 
Navy and ran across an officer, a former 
patient, ‘who had long owed him a bill in 
civilian life. Pay day was a long way off, 
so the ex-dentist ventured to suggest the 
outstanding matter. 

Instead of offering to pay, the officer be- 
came insulted and threatened every punish- 
ment known to the U. S. N. on charges 
ranging from insubordination to treason. 

“See here, sir,” interrupted the former 
molar manipulator. “I only asked you a 
civil question. There’s no need to gnash at 
me—and with my own teeth, too.” 


There’s Many of Them 


Bootlegger: “Shh! Be quiet a minute. 
I think I see a couple of slips.” 

Customer: “Slips? What’s that?” 

Bootlegger: “Prohibition guys. Haven’t 


you ever heard that old gag about the cup 
and the lip?” 


Sugar Time 


“Well, I guess the sap will run today,” 
idly remarked the farmer, slapping his boot 
wi'h the horsewhip he had been plaiting. 

“Now, father,” protested his pretty 
daughter, “you just stop picking on Clar- 
ence.” 


Not Trained 


“Did you ever notice,” asked the lawyer 
in the Attorneys’ Club, “what poor wit- 
nesses bachelors make on the stand?” 

“Yes,” replied the judge, “they don’t an- 
swer questions unless they want to.” 


Follow the Book 


Those who have studied that snappy 
little tome, the I. D. R., are familiar with 
the admonition to the seeker after knowl- 
edge: 
“If in doubt as to the proper course 
to pursue, it is better to do any intelligent 
thing than to remain inactive.” 

It was a cold, rainy night in the advance 
area of the O. T. C. when the Jerries staged 
a little air raid by way of diversion. The 
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embryo officers milled about in some con- 


fusion and then gathered around their pro- 
visional commander for orders. He wag 
nonplussed. For the enemy to pull off a 
raid after a man has only been on the job 
a day or so isn’t playing the game. Finally 
the top kick, becoming desperate, demanded 
in a highly unmilitary manner: 

“Say, what in sin’s name are we going 
to do about this?” 

“Shut up, willya!” snapped the com. 
mander. “Shut up while I think. I want 
to do something intelligent and I cant 
ame of a single damned intelligent thing 
to do.” 


Tattle Tale! 


Saidee: “Why did you break your en 
gagement with Larry so suddenly?” 

Haidee: “He insulted me. Why, when 
I finally said yes to him and he took me 
in his arms, his heart was beating per. 
fectly normally.” 


A Saving Style 

She was trying to reason with the poor 
boob on the day the monthly bills came in, 

“You see, I simply had to have all these 
new things. Everything’s Egyptian now 
that they’ve dug up Tutankhamen, and—” 

“Yeah?” growled the brute. “Well, all 
I gotta say is, I hope they dig up Adam 
next—that’s all I gotta say.” 


Wot Ho, Mates! The Nets! 


A newly married couple were standing 
on the main deck of an ocean liner gazing 
out to sea. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, suddenly burst- 
ing into tears, “I’ve just dropped my ring 
overboard!” 

“There, there, dear, don’t cry,” he called, 
as he dashed away toward the bridge. “I'll 
have the captain stop the ship and get it 
back for you.” 


Evidently 
First Farmer: “How does yer hired man 
like yer new radio, Josh”” 


Second Farmer: “Fine. Only he mis 
takes everything he hears fer bedtime 
stories.” 

The Victor 

Waiter: “Is the steak all right, sir?” 

Diner: “I’ll say it must be. It’s got 
me beat.” 


Same Old Line 


“My friends,” orated the politician who 
was willing to do anything so long as he 
didn’t have to go back to work, “at the end 
of my last term I had not a cent more 
than at its beginning.” 

“Easy come—easy go,” murmured a voice 
from the background. 


Tragedy 

“T need a new uniform badly,” said the 
private of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. 

“Sorry, but I can’t do anything for you. 
You'll have to get along as best you can 
with your old one,” replied the sup 
sergeant. “The movies have contracted for 
all the uniforms the factories make.” 


Fair Enough 


An Irishman, bearing his pick, was com- 
ing up the street when he was accosted by 
a smartly attired young chap, who de 
manded: 

“I say, Pat, can you tell me the way 
to Sixth and Main streets?” 

“Ye have me mixed wid me brother. Sure 
I’m Jerry, but come along wid me. Ye 
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‘ 
can ax me brother Pat when ‘ve get there.” 
“But, Jerry, I don’t want: to have to 
walk out of the way.’ 
“An’ ye’ll not be walkin‘ -out of yer 
way. I'm to meet Pat at 7 t’ an’ Main 
streets.” 


Slightly SB ahieaiitas 
The rich relation had beex-narrating a 
harrowing experience. ~ 
“I hope I never live to seas such a thing 
again,” he exclaimed. 
“I’m sure I hope not,” retu>sed the heir- 
at-law with deep feeling. = 


Changed and Forgtxtten 
He: “This is the first time- I have ever 
kissed a girl.” 
She: “You don’t know that <*m the blonde 
who last year was the brumstte you told 


the same thing to.” - 
Hot Stuff! =’ 
a . and over steaming teacups they 


sat and gaily talked—” 
I read that in a story onc; you see; 
But how the dear things did * it has got my 
thinker balked, 
Unless they wore asbestox lingerie. 


Ballad of Bookoo an 


She used to wed him for betier or worse, 
For woe or for happiness, 
But fa with her eye on the gentleman’s 


She ro him for more or % or less. 


Philological Nate 
Why do we call it “the mothe> tongue”? 
Such ignorance! Well, I’l\excuse it: 
a. your sweet Mommez: with tireless 
un 
Has never let Popper dears} ise it. 


It’s There =: 


New Yorker: “I suppose ‘he citizens of 
your town have plenty of sublic spirit.” 

Middle West: “Well, youséan get it if 
you know how, but I would t go so far 
as to call it public. od : 


The End of S the 
Longest Trail 


(Continued from p&ge 4) 


Of the 80,000 men in th=. World War 
who died overseas less than 1,700 have 
not been identified. Contrsst this with 
the story our national cemeteries tell 
of those who fell in tht: Civil War. 
These burying grounds ::contain the 
graves of 170,162 known. - and 147,800 
unknown Union soldiers. All of our 
unknowns, save one, lie:-with 30,000 
comrades in the beauti®ul American 
cemeteries in Europe. é 

The Graves Registratio= Service was 
established in France in September of 
1917, before a single Am=rican soldier 
had been in battle. I‘: chief was 
Major (later Lieutensst Colonel) 
Charles C. Pierce, Chazilains Corps, 
whose assistant was Maj>y Davis, who 
as a civilian still carri¢s on in that % 
capacity. Colonel Piercg:directed the 
activities of the service ‘until May of 
1921, when he died in Frace. 

Headquarters of the service was at 
Tours and field forces’:covered the 
A. E. F. At the time of-he Armistice 
the personnel of the sersjce numbered 
450 officers and 18,000 sen, who had 
had charge of burials <4 battlefields 
and elsewhere. When -“the fighting 
ceased our men lay in 2,48) burial plots 
Scattered throughout atied Europe. 
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More than roomy! 


The “‘oversize” cut of ‘Big Yank” gives you 
greatest freedom—no binding or tightness any- 
where. But more than that, it makes the shirt 
wear longer, because the fullness prevents strain. 

Yet this extra roominess, better and stronger 
fabrics and double stitching cost you no more 
than ordinary shirts. We make 6,000,000 “Big 
Yank” shirts yearly and volume reduces the cost. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Can You Use Them? 
[] 66 cuts for your use in post print- ["] Sample stationery and prices. 
ing. (Circular No. 1.) (] Blotters printed for post notices. 
[] 14 cuts for postal cards. (Circular [_] Government postal cards printed. 
oO. [] Line-cuts, half-tones, etc. 
[] Stickers of the above cuts. [] Prices for cartoons. 
Engraved letterheads with Legion [] Maultigraphing. 
and Auxiliary emblems in color. Ask for samples. Check article you 
Other engraved work, alsoem- = need. Your suggestions as to other 
bossing. rinted matter required by posts will 
[] Emblem cuts of all sizes. c appreciat 
POST PRINTING SERVICE, 627 West 43d St., New York 











Salesmen 


‘10 or more per day 


N. B. B. BORN, VIRGINIA 
Made $204.00 
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| Men killed in battle lay almost where 
| they had fallen. Then began the con- 
|centration into established cemeteries 
| and the preliminary moves looking to- 
|ward the removal of bodies home, 
| should relatives desire it. 

The location of battle graves, fre- 
quently isolated amid the melancholy 
havoc of the war’s desolation, was a 
painstaking task. Battle burials made 
by the G. R. S. were recorded, but often 
men were buried by their comrades or 
by the enemy. These graves had to be 
sought out by a combing process which 
included a minute inspection of almost 
every square yard of the old front and 
an expedition which led to the Baltic 
Always easy and comfortable. No Sea. Relatives sometimes came over 
rubber torot. Phophor Bronze Springs = to assist in the search, bringing valua- 
os =. nlp’ know ble information obtained from comrades 

peat one risa ol of the dead soldier. 

In 1920 the grave of an American 
aviator last seen flying to the attack 
south of Soissons in July of 1918 had 

F preg Ain weply you. Bh not been found. The officer’s mother, 
: a ‘ a charming, cheerful old lady, who 
spoke not of her grief but only of her 
pride - a son bo brave, ar to France. 
Sees - French records reported the aviator 
Dy a a buried at Niessey-aux-Bois, but his 
ie Was/ NS1'0C js Susy miler Co grave was not there. The mother made 

; # |an independent search. Mile after mile 

|she tramped about the countryside in 

| the environs of Soissons, but to no pur- 
pose. Then she began correspondence 
with the German authorities and at 
length located the German aviator cred- 
ited with bringing down her son’s 
plane. He wrote her that her son was 
buried and his name inscribed on one 
side of the cross and an umbrella 
check from an American college club 
fastened to the other. The mother re- 
newed her search, this time accom- 
panied by an American officer. Her 
journey ended twelve miles south of 
Soissons in the churchyard of the vil- 
lage of Chacrisse. Her boy was there. 

In March of 1918 the 165th Infantry, 
































42nd Division, was in trenches north- 
east of Croismare. Thirty-one men 
were in a deep dug-out when a German 
plane came over and registered a direct 
hit with a bomb. Fifteen bodies were 
taken out when enemy fire forced dis. 
continuance of the work. A sign wag 
put up stating that fifteen Americans 
lay buried there. 

Eighteen months later G. R. S. men 
came along and began excavating for 
the bodies. German prisoners did the 
work. For twenty-one days they dug, 
Many believed that no bomb could have 
reached men so deeply concealed. But 
they dug on, and at a depth of sixty 
feet came upon the buried dugout. The 
sealed chamber was filled with gas, 
The fifteen men were there, grouped 
about a stove in attitudes which showed 
that death had overtaken then instan- 
taneously and unawares. 

The recovery of American dead from 
unoccupied Germany was a sizable un- 
dertaking. The German government 
agreed to the removals, though it had 
just declined a request for the repatria- 
tion of Roumanian dead. The G. R. §, 
polled officials of every province in 
Germany regarding American graves, 
It placed clerks in the central war 
office in Berlin to check the burials of 
prisoners of war. The records were 
detailed and complete up to March, 
1918. Thereafter they were frag- 
mentary and unreliable. 

After more than one thousand graves 
had been located, some in almost every 
part of Germany, a convoy of trucks, 
commanded by Captain Eugene 
Dwyer, went into Germany on May 1, 
1921. By the end of May the party 
was at Tuchel, in the Danzig corridor 
of Poland, where Bolshevist prisoners 
captured by the Poles were hired to 
assist in the exhumations. The diffi- 
culties encountered were many. Nine 
cents an hour was the prevailing wage 
paid to German civilians who were em- 
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Brought home to the United States 
_on UNDERWOODS Buried in Europe: 


Cemetery 


Somme 
Surésnes Surésnes 


Not in military cemeteries 





bgt . 
i? Ph In North Russia. 
Your Outfit s otograph Transported to foreign lands: 


In ‘17, "18 or "19 as ——s was photo- 


eraphed. It's the on of the “bunch” 
as you and they were oo can never be taken 
again. Get a copy now, while can, for your 
children and their children's children. If your out- 
fit was photographed we can ty A it. Give full 
name—camp and date. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 





Scotland 


TAILORING SALESMEN France 


Fastest selling made to measure line, suits, oe 


overcoats, $29.50—one price, all wool, every- Jugo-Slavi 
thing guaranteed. Profits in advance, steady ae 
job. Biggest old reliable house. Experienced 
or not, write us immediately. 

W. D. SMITH & CO. Grand 








The Dead of the A. E. F. 


Their Final Resting Places 


Location 

Meuse- aed Romagne-sous-Montfaucon 
Seringes-et-Nésles 
Thiaucourt 

Aisne-Marne Belleau Wood 


Brookwood Brookwood, England 
Flanders Field Waereghem, Belgium 


31,873 


Holland 
Luxemburg 
Finland 

Roumania 

Azores Islands..... 
British West Indies. 
China 

Germany 
Montenegro 
Nicaragua 
Palestine 
Switzerland 


78,716 
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ployed as laborers. On one occasion 
the Germans struck, demanding $15 in 
American gold for ‘each body recovered. 
But Captain Dwy was a poor subject 
for a hold-up. He‘leaped into a truck, 
went to the next town and recruited a 
new gang, which hs brought back along 
with a squad oF. police. When the 
strikers attempte* to interfere with 
the new levies the. police chased them 
off. The expeditiex was gone sixty-two 
days. It covered 4,000 miles and re- 
turned with 1,341: bodies from sixty- 
eight localities. 

The expedition to the 
operations of ths American North 
Russia force was !ess successful. One 
officer and ten més were sent there in 
the summer of 1918. They returned to 
the United States in November on the 
steamer Lake Da» vga with the bodies 
of 114 men, but iiey were obliged to 
leave ninety-six beh ind. These graves 
lie in remote regions of almost per- 

tual snow and cpuld not be reached 

cause of the lack of roads and the 
disturbed conditio® of the country. 
Throughout the lone Arctic night these 
buddies sleep theirs!onely watch, wait- 
ing the coming of éne who can blaze a 
path that leads ts home. They are 
the only Americar World War dead 
that lie beyond the, range of official or 
private care; theirs are the only 
mounds upon which no one may place 
a poppy on Memory; al Day. 

Along .with the: work of reuniting 
our foreign dead ih eight large ceme- 
teries came the task of carrying home 
those whose families wished them 
there. In January of 1919 the G. R. S. 
began to ascertain the sentiment of 
relatives on this supject. At first sev- 
enty percent wante; the bodies of their 
goldier kin taken kiome, but this later 
diminished to sixty five percent, due 
largely to public =nnouncements con- 
cerning the Governnent’s plans for the 
care of graves aload. The French 
government at first opposed the re- 
moval of the bodies; fearing to establish 
a precedent i in this * tegard. The French 
point of view can. Se appreciated when 
one reflects that 42)00,000 World War 
dead of many nations lie in French soil. 
Removals on a general scale would 
make the country 2 morgue. But these 
difficulties were smothed out by negoti- 
ation and on March 20, 1920, ‘the first 
of the silent arni+ to return reached 
Hoboken on the transport Northern 
Pacific 

In the exchanged of correspondence 
with relatives corserning the question 
of the return of tae dead the Graves 
Registration Servixe did a remarkable 
thing. It lent thez=human touch to an 
official transaction< and did it admira- 
ly. A great many times a mother, a 
wife, or a sweetheart, feeling that her 
presence was necessary in the matter, 
Would journey a loxg distance to Wash- 
ington to discuss hér problem in person 
with the officials there. It was never 
intimated to such: visitors that prob- 
ably the matter Sould be dispatched 
More expeditiously: by correspondence. 
Callers were received courteously and 
sympathetically, and in hundreds of 
tases purely pers)nal requests were 
attended to with 23] of the faithful at- 
tention to detail that could be given 
an important officis] question. 

One mother wh : came said she felt 
that she must call and explain her 
Teasons for wantix De the body of her 
fon brought back.: She was a woman 
@ wealth and ecécation. Every dic- 
fate of reason, she said, told her that 


scene of the 





(AeA 


the body of her boy should rest where 
he fell. But her eyes swam with tears 
as she said: 

“I cannot, I cannot leave him there. 
He was my boy, and I cannot. 
you will understand.” 

Another mother came in a worn black 
gown. She addressed the officer in the 
rich accents of the Emerald Isle. Her 
face lighted as she recounted the vir- 
tues of her boy Pat, who was not only 
as brave as a lion, unafraid of the 
devil himself, but also so good 
kind to his mother. She had come to 


I hope | 


and | 


explain that there was no lack of ap-| 


preciation on her part for the fine ceme- 
tery they had arranged to bury her Pat 
in in France 
she wanted him back. Probably 
could not afford one half so fine, 
she wanted him home, because, 
said plaintively, “It’s the yearnin’. 
More erudite persons than this Irish 
mother will try a long time before they 


she 


; that was not the reason | 


but | 
as: She | 


describe more aptly the emotion that | 


impelled this spirit army of 46,000 men 
to undertake the homeward journey. It 
was the yearnin’ in the heart of some- 
one that called each one of them. And 
an American soldier’s home may 
almost anywhere. The sun never sets 


be | 


on the little white crosses that the Gov- | 


ernment provides to mark the grave of 
an American soldier. Six hundred and 
five of them went home to twenty-six 
different foreign lands. In every case 


the casket, draped with the Stars and | 


Stripes, was accompanied by an escort, 
usually a soldier. 
Military escorts also were provided 


for every body delivered in the United | 


States, and in scores of localities posts 
of The American Legion conducted the 
burial services. A joint committee of 
the ae ‘maintained by the Depart- 
ments of New York and New Jersey 
conducted services for the returned 
dead every Sunday at the receiving pier 
at Hoboken. The President of the 
United States, speaking at one of these 
services, said in a voice shaken with 
emotion, “It must not be again! It 
must not be again!” 

A little more than a year later the 
President’s sentiment found echo in 


far-off Asia Minor when the mayor of | 


the municipality of Alatsata laid a 
crown of olive leaves on the sarcoph- 
agus of Private George H. Dilpoi, 
Company H, 103rd Infantry, a winner 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Dilpoi was born of Greek parentage in 
Alatsata which then, as now, was under 
Turkish rule. He came to America and 
went out with the 26th Division. He 
was killed rushing a machine gun near 
Chateau Thierry, for which feat he re- 
ceived the Congressional medal. After 
the war part of Asia Minor was occu- 
pied by the Greeks, but the Turks dis- 
placed them a year ago. 

But the Greeks were there when the 
ship that brought George Dilpoi home 
arrived at Smyrna on July 4, 1922. 
Troops were paraded and official honors 
were accorded by the Greek administra- 
tion. An escort from Alatsata joined 
James Testa, a former comrade of 
Dilpoi, who accompanied the body. At 
Alatsata schools were dismissed and 
the town turned out to receive the re- 
turned hero, whose body was placed in 
a tomb which the mayor declared would 
forever be a shrine. The street oppo- 


were held was renamed for the United 
States. 

Diverse were the tongues and the 
races that made the A. E. F. From the 
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can Business College. 
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the Civil Service. 


There is no better time to prepare for 
business, to begin a course of bd which ac- 
complishes the important purpose of giving a 
Start in Life, than Now. University, College 
and High Se hool students should take one of 
the Summer Courses given at Eastman College 
New students enrol any week day. No 
vacations. 


Intensive professional and vocational courses 
in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secre- 
tarial and other studies leading to dignified 
positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and 
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education 
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‘ work with me and give me at least 
‘A part of your time, I offer you 
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the Special Agency (local or trave 
cies) for our great line of House- 
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“Albert Mills, Mgr. 8603 American Bldg. 


Agents—$6 a Day 


Taking Orders for 
Clark Glare Shield 


Kills glare of sunlight and ap- 
proaching headlights. Keeps 
you out of the ditch. Attached 
in five minutes. Fits any car. 
Neff took orders for 92 shields 
In one week. No capital re- 
quired. County agents wanted. 
Write for sample and territory. 


CLARK PRODUCTS Se ". 
Dept.622 Springfield, 0. 
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yg tp DISTRIBUTING Ne 
8 E. 3rd Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


For the Years Beyond--- 


Keep your copies of The AMERICAN LE- 
GION Weekly in a neat binder. Some day 
they will be a priceless souvenir. 








Each binder holds a year’s copies. 
The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
bossed in gilt on cover. 


Full Book cloth (red) $1.25 postpaid 
Fabrikoid covered (black) $1.50 postpaid 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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Will you get one new 
member for your post 
during July? That is 
your quota—ONE! 














ends of the earth they came to fight 
and to fall for the flag of their adop- 
tion, and in death to the ends of the 
earth they returned to rest in the soil 
of the motherlands. In Italy and Ire- 
land you may find them; in Norway, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; in Monte- 
negro, Sweden, Syria, the Azores 
Islands, Nicaragua, the Holy Land and 
China. 

Notable ceremonies were held in 
Naples one day last summer when a 


| number of bodies of American veterans 


of Italian 


extraction were brought 
there for reshipment throughout Italy. 
The military, naval and civil authori- 


| ties of the port united, and the Italian 
veterans’ organizations and the Associa- 





| 








tions of Mothers of Italian Dead paid 
their homage. Two of the dead, how- 
ever, were destined for longer journeys. 
They had been taken ashore at Naples 
along with their comrades. On the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies there they 
were carried aboard the U. S. S. New- 
port by Italian sailors from the battle- 
ship Giulio Cesare. Then through the 
Tyrrhenian, Ionian and A®gean seas 
they went to the Greek island of Scar- 
panto. 

There they parted company, for their 
homes lay in different regions of that 
mountainous island. The flag-draped 
caskets were rigged up on the backs of 
mules and over the mountains they 
toiled, each body attended by its Amer- 
ican escort and an escort of natives 
which had come down to the port. 
Priests of the Greek church in their 
robes and laces met each at its destina- 
tion, and beneath the folds of the flags 
of the United States and of Greece and 
the white Roman cross these heroes, 
honored by their countrymen of two 
nations, completed the cycle of life’s 
adventure where they had begun it. 

The arrival of bodies in Ireland was 
attended by peculiar circumstances, 
first owing to the strife between the 
Irish and the British and then the con- 
test between the Irish factions. The 
first group reached the harbor at Cork 
in November of 1921. The Lord Mayor 
placed the city mortuary at the dis- 
posal of the American officials. The 
Sinn Feiners expressed a desire to turn 
lout a guard to escort the bodies from 
the dock. British military authorities 
were prepared to send British troops. 
In view of this delicate situation the 
Americans gratefully declined the Lord 


Mayor’s offer, which obviated the neej 
of an escort. 

Conditions were even more critica] 
when the second consignment of bodies 
arrived at Dublin in May of 1923 
British troops were evacuating and 
guerrilla warfare between the Free 
Staters and the Republicans was 
The Republicans had seized the Fou 
Courts building and had set up strong 
points defended with machine guns iq 
various parts of the city. But both 
sides declared a truce as far as the 
Yankee dead were concerned, and both 
offered their services to the American 
convoyers. These were declined, how. 
ever, but the Americans were able t 
take the bodies through the lines of 
both factions without any difficulty 
whatever. 

“With the exception of three or four 
instances,” says the chief of the Graves 
Registration Service in his final report, 
“where convoyers were delayed by mili. 
tary authorities—Northern specials and 
Southern irregulars—until they proved 
their identity, there was practically no 
difficulty encountered. In all cases 
when it was learned that it was a con. 
voy of deceased American soldiers the 
utmost courtesy was shown.” 

Sam Soo Hoo sleeps amid the ashes 
of his fathers at Jia gi Chuen, in Shin 
Ling—just beyond the South Gate, Tai 
San Shen, China. Sam Soo Hoo was 
born in San Francisco, but long before 
the war he returned to Shin Ling and 
married a girl from the ancestral home 
town. In 1917 he sailed west and en- 
listed in the 42nd Division. In July, 
1918, when the Rainbows swept around 
Fére-en-Tardenois and across the Oureg, 
they left Sam Soo Hoo behind. 

Mrs. Sam Soo Hoo received a com- 
munication from the G. R. S. It came 
back covered with Chinese characters 
in the handwriting of the aged father 
of the dead soldier. He wanted his boy 
to come home. “Everyone welcomes 
this blessing,” he wrote. 

A flag-draped casket went from Brest 
to Hong Kong and thence to Jia gi 
Chuen, which is in Shin Ling. There 
beyond the South Gate lies an Ameri- 
can soldier, recovered to the celestial 
soil of his fathers—but lost to the wife 
of Sam Soo Hoo. 


Next week Mr. Hayes will tell more 
about the work of the Graves Registra- 
tion Service overseas. 


The Gentle Art of Hijacking 


(Continued from page 6) 


Hijackers of the sea got away with 
seareenaty $200,000 when they 
boarded the schooner Patricia M. Beh- 
man, kidnaped or murdered the cap- 
tain and crew and abandoned the ship 
off Long Island, New York. When 
the ship was picked up her sails were 
set and her anchor was dragging. The 
decks had been splintered by machine- 
gun and rifle bullets and were littered 
with empty shells. Her cabins were 
battered and in great disorder, and 
her hold had been looted. A notebook 
was found which showed notations of 
sales of 3,918 cases of liquor valued at 
$190,000. 

Never in the history of seaport 
cities have so many floaters—dead men 
—been picked up in a period of twelve 
months as have been reported by 


coroners between April 1, 1922, and 


April 1, 1923. The sea is daily giving 
up the mortal remains of bootleggers 
and hijackers who have sacrificed their 
lives in the struggle for gold or con- 
traband booze. Hardly a week passes 
that the coast guards do not pick up 2 
drifting craft with one or more dead 
men, riddled with bullets, in the cabin 
or on the deck. 

The hijackers of the sea and of the 
rivers and bays generally operate with 
the aid of confederates on land. It is 
the duty of the men on land to keep in 
touch with the big booze operators, find 
out when and where they are to receive 
cargoes from the Bahamas, Canada or 
Mexico, and inform their confederates 
on the water of these facts. The land 
workers as a rule are ex-gangsters who 
have insinuated themselves into the 
employ of the rum barons and are in @ 
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position to getiadvance news of pend- 
ing deals. Os!y the boldest hijackers 
work outside -the three-mile limit, al- 
though they performed their piratical 
deeds twelve :ciles out up to the time 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its recent decision fixing 
the dead-line at three miles. 

In the big cities of the United States 
the hijackers have been a big factor in 
driving big boo ‘tleggers out of business. 
And it is in these cities where terror 
reigns in the underworld even more 
strongly than at sea. It is in these 
cities that the gangster-hijacker works 
with greatest. efficiency because he 
knows his ground. The city hijacker 
has his sources of information; he 
knows the haitiits of the cops, and his 
wits are tuned to the ‘ways of the un- 
derworld. 

The city hijacker resorts to gun play 
only as a last resort. For the most 
part he depencis on his wits to separate 
the bootlegge~s from their booze and 

Id. Clever schemes such as the pay- 
ing-teller racket, the furnished room 
stunt and tke fake-credential game 
have brought zuillions of dollars to hi- 
jackers. 

The paying: Steller racket was first 
worked in New York City. Strangely 
enough, Jimmy Shevlin was the victim. 
Jimmy had 325,000 worth of good rye 
whiskey in his warehouse. He was 
approached by a booze broker who said 
he representeéd a rich man up in the 
country who wanted to put a big supply 
of liquor in his country home. Jimmy 
agreed to seli his stock, which con- 
sisted of three hundred cases, for 
$25,000, making delivery to the rural 
address. The. terms agreed on were 
cash on delivery. 

In due course Jimmy loaded his stuff 
on two trucks and drove to his wealthy 
atron’s home. When Jimmy saw the 
ig, beautiful residence, which stood 
quite a distance back from the road, 
and noted the: well-kept grounds with 
gardeners moving the lawn and tinker- 
ing with the flower beds he figured 
everything was all right, and drove into 
the grounds and up to the house. A 
young man in his shirt sleeves was sit- 
ting on the side veranda smoking a 
cigarette. He‘jooked like a college boy. 
As Jimmy and his two trucks came to 
a halt the young man sauntered care- 
lessly up to Shevlin. 

“What you: got there?” he asked, 
nodding towa: J the trucks. 


“Some stu for Mr. So-and-so,” 
Jimmy answered. 
“Oh, yes,”-said the young man. 


“Dad said you'd probably be here. Just 
put it in the cellar.” 
“Sure,” sai: . Jimmy, “but how about 


the cash?” 
Dad left a check 


“That’s all right. 
for you.’ 

Jimmy sncrted. Only the dumbest 
bootleggers accept checks, and Jimmy 
isn’t exactly’ dumb. He so informed 
the young mén. The youngster just 
smiled and szid: “Oh, I guess you'll 
accept this ou»—it’s certified.” 

“Let’s see :£,” requested Jimmy. 

The young man entered the house 
and returned.a few minutes later with 
a certified check for $25,000 made out 
to Jimmy Shevlin. It looked as regular 
as rain, but: -Jimmy was still a bit 
dubious. 

“How do F-know this is your dad’s 
check of that it is any good?” he asked. 

When the.voung man feigned in- 
dignation that his father’s integrity 


' should be qucationed Jimmy asked him 


if he objected to Jimmy’s calling up the 
bank and checking up a bit. 

“Not at all,” was the retort. “Come 
right in and I’ll show you the tele- 
phone.” 

Jimmy called the bank on which the | 
check was drawn. 

“Ask for Mr. 
teller,” the young man 
Jimmy did. 


So-and-so, the paying | 
suggested. 


He explained that he had in his hand | | 


. So-and-so’s certified check for 
$25,000 and asked if it were good and| 
if the bank had a record of it. | 

“We have,” stated the paying teller, | 
“and you need have no fear. I wish 
I had his chec:: for a million.” 

Now, thoroughly satisfied, Jimmy 
unloaded the booze and went back to 
New York. Next morning he went to 
the bank on which the check had been 
drawn and presented it for collection. 
Immediately there was a conference 
of the heads of the bank and Jimmy 
began to feel uneasy. Finally the 
cashier came to the window and said: 
“This check is a forgery. Where did 
you get it?” 

Jimmy didn’t explain right away, but 
asked for the paying teller. When 
that gentleman came to the window 
Jimmy said: “Do you remember me 
calling you up yesterday afternoon and 
asking you about this check?” 

The paying teller gave Jimmy a 
blank look and shook his head in the 
negative. Questioned by Jimmy, he | 
admitted his name was the same as/| 
that given to Jimmy by the young man 
at the country home, but denied ever | 
having talked to anybody about that | bes 
particular check. The bank officials | 
then called their detective agency, but | 
Jimmy told them that he didn’t want 
anything done about it. 

“You see,” Jimmy explained to me, 
“T couldn’t make a holler because I | 
was dealing in something which the 
law says is not legitimate. I took my 
loss and said nothing. The bank’s pay- 
ing-teller is working with some big 
hijacker. There was no way to prove | 
that I had talked with that paying- | 
teller and the bank officials would have 
laughed at me if I’d tried. They knew 
I was in the bootleg game, and a boot- 
legger’s social or business standing 
ain’t so good that he can go around 
yelling thief at paying-tellers.” 

“But how about the man up in the 
country? Couldn’t you go back there 
and do something?” I asked. 

Jimmy laughed. “I went back, but 
I knew before I got there what I’d find 
—an unoccupied house. I did find just 
that. The gang that hijacked me knew 
where the owner was and knew that | 
they could stage a hijack scheme there 
one afternoon without getting into 
trouble or taking much risk. The son 
was one of the gang. The gardeners 
were in the gang. If I hadn’t taken 
the check I’d probably have delivered 
the booze at the points of several guns. 
No doubt each guy there had a rifle or 
a shotgun hidden in the flower beds.” 

The furnished-room stunt generally 








is worked by two hijackers—one a well- | | 


dressed youth and the other attired as 
a chauffeur. The latter, posing as 
driver for a wealthy man, approaches 
a big dealer in booze and explains that 
his boss is in the market for twenty- 
five cases of Scotch or rye. “But,” he 
says to the bootlegger, “I don’t get 
such a big salary that I couldn’t use a 
little extra cash. Now if I fix it so 
that you get the boss’s business I want 
a commission. You can add a few dol- 
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BRUSHES 


A brush expert says they are the best Hair 
Brushesmade. They are penetrating. They 
go all through the hair to the roots and 
stimulate growth. They make a beautiful 
radiant sheen. The glory of woman is made 
more glorious with Whiting-Adams Hair 
Brushes. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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Become one of the big, happy and 
prosperous group of live-wire hus- 
tlers who earn enough to pay for 
pleasures and luxuries above their 
everyday needs. If you putin your 
best licks, we do the rest for you. 
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CALIFORNIA. The only worthwhile wealth is the independence of 
owning open own home. California has more yo men and 
other state. Investigate at first hand; 

attractive roune trip summer excursion fares, on the ‘ggne 
May15th until September 30th, limited to October 3lst, with liberal 
stopovers. ortunities in Callfornia for the manof moderate means, 
who desires to establish a home in ade plightful ¢ ountry, are better now 
than ever. Lands are reaso! ~— in nD sto ° long time paymentsgranted 
For example, the State Land B ‘= lif oenie is toring choice 
twenty acre farms at Ballico kf at terms 
Write us if interested. Crops best suited. te hy localities are 
well proven. ‘anizations. California 
hasaclimate you will like—an enjoyable tee 
Also it has thousands of miles of 
resorts eed a for ever: 
formation r service. a. - request will mail you our illustrated 
as omy on mn California lands; the information it contains is dependable 
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DRUMMERS 


Send for the new 96 page catalog of drums 
and traps, Latest models. Newest traps. 


All guaranteed and moderate prices at 
all times. 

WILSON BROS. MFG. CO. 
220 N. May S 


CHICAGO 
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Send today sure 
while they last for 
this brand ne “a a. 
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automatic of thet i. blue 
steel. 10 a —_ — 
n ju 

magaains.. mel i nal sbewnle 

9.75. 

Also brand new ah cal. 
7 shot blue stee! automa- 
tic at the unbelievably 
low price of $6.95. ; 
’ Both guns shoot any 
standard automatic cartridge. 

Money back promptly if Not Satisfied. 

Orders shipped in accordance with State and Focal 
laws governing the sale of firearms 

CONSUMERS CO., Dept. 2-AL, 1265 Broadway, N. Y. 
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For space write F. McC. Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Wondertul anna di big profits. Harper's Ten Use Clean- 


ing Set washes and dries windows, scrubs, mops, cleans wate. | 


sweeps, etc. Complete set poten hn less than brooms. an 
eters wanes investing os ent. Write an er Brush ‘Works. 


147 . Fairfield, 





$100 to $300 a week. Men with slight eneutedae of of 
motors who can reach car owners can earn $300 weekly with- 
out making a single sale i he y can also make gales profits } 
may reach $25,000 yearly proposition of its kind ever | 
offe red. A. R. Phillips, i904 ‘eondes ay. Ne w ¥ ° ork. | 








Start and operate your own Gusiness and gequire e fi- 
cone independence Openings everyw! ere ther men 
or wo We fernich qvecviing and s y you _ 
explanatory book, Open Door to Fe Soeo * FREE Ask 
for it now. Nati Sa “Sclentific Labo pratories, 10-A, Rich- 
mon a. 


Make $25 to $50 a week copresonting | Clows Famous | 
Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from men, women, | 
> a oy “that win | 

ook ‘‘How to Start’’ tells the story. Clows Co., Desk 96, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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mone: and tact, sates. Every owner buys Cole 
his auto. You 1.50; make $1.35 

Write — poe Phat ta and free sam = 
American Honogram Co. Dept. 230, East Orange, N. 


ea Sell Shirts 


> Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
) take to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital sqgemred. Large ste: aay ae 
ured. Entirely new propositio 
Ds WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 503 B’way, N.Y. City 
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THIS NOTICE FOR 
LIVE POST OFFICIALS 


If you are one—Read it! 











If your Post needs 
“* more money and 

has tried all of the 
unsatisfactory time-worn meth- 
ods, it will pay you well and 
cost you nothing to find out all | | 
about the easy money making | | 
plan—It’s a sure fire shot that | 
can’t miss the money mark 


Write: 


The American Legion Weekly 


627 West 43rd Street, New York City 











| fake chauffeur 


| his 


| So-and-so lives 


| then in saunters the chauffeur. 
| father is over 


| room such-a-number. 
| come up and get your money.” 


lars extra for each case and after the 
deal is over slip me mine, see?” 

If the bootlegger agrees to this, and 
it’s a hundred to one that he will, the 
gives the “order” and 
tells the bootlegger to deliver the stuff 
to a certain number on a certain street 
at three o’clock the next afternoon. 
The address given generally is in a 
good neighborhood close to a big hotel. 

At the address given the stage is set. 
A week before the hijackers have 
rented a room on the first floor of one 
of the most imposing re:‘dences in the 
street. They pose as salesmen. At 
the outset they have made every effort 
to get into the good graces of the 
woman who rented the room. They 
began calling her mother about the 
second day. 

At five minutes to three on the day 
the booze is to be delivered the chauf- 
feur dons his uniform and goes to a 
telephone where he can see the house 
and still be out of sight. At the same 
minute the second hijacker takes off 
his coat and hat and tells the landlady 
that he is expecting some samples and 
that he will go out and see if they are 


| coming. 


When the bootlegger drives up with 
truck at three o’clock he finds a 
well-dressed youth in his shirt sleeves 
on the front steps. He asks if Mr. 
in this residence and 
the young man says he does, also ad- 
mitting that he is the son of the house- 
hold. Reassured, the bootlegger ex- 
plains what he has and the young man 
tells him to bring it in, adding that his 
father will be home any minute now. 
Once the booze is stacked up in the 
first-floor room the young man says, 
“Sit down and have a cigarette. Dad 
will be here in a minute to pay you.” 
While they puff at their cigarettes the 
telephone rings. The young man 
hastens into the hall and calls to the 


landlady, “Never mind, mother. Tl 
answer it.” 
The bootlegger, hearing the youth 


call the woman mother, thinks of course 
that everything is all right. He hears 
the young man talking over the wire 
with somebody, but he doesn’t know 
that it is the chauffeur. When the 
young fellow returns he says casually, 


\“Dad just phoned that he would be 


wait five or ten 
and smoking, and 
“Your 
at the Hotel Blank and 
can’t get away. He wants you to 
bring this gentleman over there so he 
ean pay him.” 

The bootlegger and the two hijackers 
go out and start for the hotel in the 
bootlegger’s truck. Just as they start 
the young man turns to the chauffeur 
and says: “You’d better stay at the 
house, as that room is open. We'll be 
back in a few minutes.” With that 
the chauffeur hops off and goes back to 
the room. Once the truck turns the 
corner, however, he dashes around an- 
|other corner, gets his own truck and 
| drives up to the door. Quickly he loads 
the booze that the bootlegger has just 
delivered and drives off. Meanwhile 
the bootlegger and the other hijacker 
go to the hotel and as they enter the 


right over.” They 
minutes, chatting 


|lobby the hijacker requests his victim 


to take a seat while he finds out where 
his dad i He goes to the desk and 
asks the clerk some _ inconsequential 
question, returns to the bootlegger and 
says: “Dad’s in a conference up in 
He wants me to 


He then gets in the elevator, gets off 
at the mezzanine floor, goes out by an 


exit which the bootlegger can’t see and = 


soon joins his pal. 


After the bootlegger has warmed hig 


heels for ten or fifteen minutes he get§ 
suspicious, asks the clerk if Mr. So- 
and-so is in a conference in such-and- 
such a room, is told that nobody by 
that name is known at the hotel, and 
then realizes that he has been vie. 
timized. He rushes back to the place 
to which he delivered his goods, learns 
that mother is merely the landlady, 
and that his booze is gone forever. 

He can’t complain to the police be- 
cause, as Jimmy Shevlin says, “Booze 
ain’t got no rights.” 

The fake-credential game, which has 
been worked almost to death in every 
large city and along the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, is old, but occasionally 
some smart hijackers make additions 
or improvements on it. For instance: 
When the spring rush across the borders 
started late in April four hijackers 
outfitted themselves with a big motor 
truck and four complete sets of badges 
and other credentials carried by Fed- 
eral enforcement offtcers. They sta- 
tioned two of the party on one of the 
main roads coming out of Canada. 

After a short wait a truckload of 
booze came along. They stopped it, 
showed their badges, got on the seat 
with the driver and the guard, and told 
the pair to drive to the nearest police 
station. Arrived there, they showed 
their credentials to the officer in charge 
and told him to hold the two rum smug- 
glers until they came back for them. 
With the two smugglers in jail the fake 
prohibition officers drove the truck to 
the next town, sold the booze to a hotel 
keeper there and drove off in the truck 
they had confiscated. 

Hardly had the booze been stored in 
the hotel cellar when the other two 
hijackers descended upon the place to 
raid it. They confiscated the liquor, 
backed up the truck which they bought 
at the outset of their game, loaded the 
liquor on this, placed the hotel-keeper 
under arrest (after showing their cre- 
dentials) and drove away. These four 
hijackers sold that same load of booze 
half a dozen times between the Cana- 
dian border and Albany, where they 
got into a row over the division of 
receipts, knifed one of their number 
and split up. 

There are hundreds of schemes to 
cheat the cheaters, but these are typi- 
cal. Federal Secret Service men and 
Federal prohibition enforcement offi- 
cers to whom I have talked about this 
business estimate that the hijackers get 
more than a million dollars a month 
from the bootleggers. And yet there 
is never a howl of protest from the 
victims. Many turn hijackers, engage 
their own gunmen and retrieve their 
losses, while many hire more gunmen 
and attempt to fight off the wolves of 
bootleggery. 

Down in the underworld they talk 
freely of the jobs that are pulled, but 
they do not trust each other with the 
same trust that the old-time crooks 
enjoy. 

The bootleggers live in terror of the 
hijackers and the hijackers, in turn, 
live in terror of each other. It is a 
ease of dog eat dog, but it is working 
to the benefit of the average citizen 
because it has reduced the number of 
gangsters and has made the streets of 
our large cities safer places in which 
to walk. 
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Cha-ko- lat! 


“When en’ ‘the canteen open>?’’ —there was the battlecry that 
ent a chill th-pugh the bird getting chocolate piled up behind 
the doors or figs of a canteen. 


“Fall in for scha-ko-lat" —those were the words that made us 
forget long line-:ps, coots, kitchin police, trench rats and air raids. 


The troops had to have their chocolate bars, even as their 
rumors of more seconds and less squads south. 


A 40-8 loaded with chocolate bars always had the right of way 
over beans anc} }ullets. 


Stick a picce of chocolate bar on a bayonet, raise it over a 
trench and Jerty would come a-runnin’ across No Man’s Land 
shouting “‘le qusrre fini.” 

The birds who deserved medals and never got ‘em were those 
who, with checolate bars bulging from pockets, faced a battery of 
French kids cn she docks. 


One of the great mysteries of the successful campaigns of 
Alexander, Caezar, Napoleon and Hannibal is how they ever kept 
the boys on edgz without having canteen checks, good for choco- 
late, to hand arcund shortly after pay day. 








Can it be that the ex-sufferers no longer bite into a cake of 
chocolate and that this aversion has been handed down same 
as the souvenir gott-mit-uns, to their kiddies, who are just get- 


ting their milk-chocolate teeth. ¢ 

Manufacturers so believe, it appears, as they do f te 
not advertise their chocolate in the magazine of the “tl 
John L. Doughgob that was. J eia 


. . 7 1 would lik 
Let's show these national advertisers that f camman 
we still use the bar, that they are carried i lowing brands of 
: tes choeolate adver- 
in our post canteens and that our kiddies 7 tised in our Weekly: 
now and then set us back for a thin y MCT EOe forer eer re 


one, the function of which is to buy y, 


h ; 
chocolate / Give reasons 


Use the kupeas acanteen 
check; it may later make " 
you rate chocolate bars. 


Let your Water- c. 
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OUR DIRECTORY 


om Aave rtisers sport us—| et's reciprocate And tell 
them so by saying, when you write—*'I saw your ad in 
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Resolution passed 





“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belief in the 
calue of our magazine— 
WEEKLY—4s @ national advertising medium. 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 

increasing cost of production, the tmprove- 
sire to see tn tt will 
possible through tncreased advertising pon Aa and 
that tncreased advertising reoenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1tr¢ 
hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as indi- 
otd' md as an organization, 
who use the columns of our fictat magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.’ 


unanimously at 
National Convention of The American Legion. 


THE AMERICAN 


of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 
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‘Why Mrs. Blakely 
—How Do You Do! 


He had met her only once before. Some one had pre- 
sented him at a reception both had attended. He had 
conversed with her a little, danced with her once. And 
now, two weeks later, he sees her approaching with a 
young lady whom he surmises is her daughter. 
‘‘Why, Mrs. Blakely, how do you do!’ he exclaims 
rushing forward impulsively. But Mrs. Blakely, accus- 
tomed to the highest degree of courtesy at all times, re- 
turns his greeting coldly. 

And, nodding briefly, she passes on—leaving the young 
man angry with her, but angrier at himself for blun- 
dering at the very moment he wanted most to create a 
favorable impression. 


O you know what to say to a woman when 
meeting her for the first time after an 
introduction? Do you know what to say 

to a woman when leaving her after an introduc- 
tion? Would you say “Good-bye, 1 am very 
glad to have met you?”’ Or, if she said that to you, 
how would you answer? 

It is just such little unexpected situations like these that 
take us off our guard and expose us to sudden embarrass- 






























you know definitey 
the accepted rules of 
conduct in 
places. 


t is not 





expensive 
dress that counts 
- 





ments. None of us like to do the wrong thing, the incorrect 

thing. It condemns us as ill-bred. It makes most.in social circles—but correct manner, 

us ill at ease when we should be well poised. knowledge of social form. Nor 1S par- 

It makes us self-conscious and uncomfortable tic ularly clever wiser h that v ins the largest 

when we should be calm, self- audiences. If one knows the little secrets of 
entertaining conversation, if one is able to say 


possessed, confident of ourselves. 

The knowledge of what to do 
and say on all occasions is the 
greatest personal asset any man 
or woman can have. It protects 
against the humiliation of con- 
spicuous blunders. It acts as an 
against the rudeness of others. It 
an ease of manner, 
and self-possession that 
and respect. 


always the right thing at the right time, 
one cannot help being a pleasing and 
welcome guest. 

The. Book of. Etiquette , social secretary to 
thousands of men and women, makes it pos- 
sible for every one to do, say, write and wear 
always that which is absolutely correct and 
in good form—gives to every one a new ease 
and poise of manner, a new self- _ ence 
and assurance. It smooths away the little 
crudities—does amazing things “in the 


they feel 
strained, embar- 
rassed. Somehow 
theyalwaysfeel that 
they don’t belong 


Little Blunders That Take Us 
Off Our Guard 


so many problems of conduct 
How should asparagus 


con- 
ever- 


armor 
gives 
a certain calm dignity 





yeople recognize am 
Poor S Chere are 
constantly arising. 








» eaten? spl f_ Ihe , 
Do You Ever Feel be —. _How matter of self-cultivation. 
’ snould the finger- 

a oe Don’t " - eid well the Send No avid 
e1ong: : ] napkin, the fork Take advantag of the important special 
Perhaps you | ni! and knife? Whose edition, low-price offer mi ade elsewhere on 
have heen to-a name _ should be this page. Se nd t oday for your set of the 
party lately, or a 3 mentioned first famous Book of Etiquette. These two val- 
inner, ora re- | The Famous Book of Etiquette =| when making an uable volumes will protect you from embar 
ception of some introduction? How rassments, give you new ease and poise of 

: s nasts ; ei C coe te “wae ae) 1 aia 

kind. Were vou ane 50 should invitations manner, tell you exactly what to do, say, 

; Nearly Half a Million Sold at 3 be worded? How write, and wear on every occasion. 


entirely at ease, 
sure of yourself, 
confident that you 
would not do or 


say anything that 
others would rec- 


ognize as ill-bred? 
Or, were you 

self-conscious, 

afraid of doing or 


saying tke wrong 
thing, constantly 
on the alert—never 


wholly comfortable 
for a minute? 
Many people 
feel ‘‘alone” in a 
crowd, out of place. 
They do not know 
how to make stran- 


gers like them— 
how to create a good 
first impression. 


When they are in- 
troduced they do 
not know how to 
start conversation 
flowing smoothly 
and naturally. At 
the dinner table 


For a Ver 
Limited Time 


onty 122 


At this time 1e year there is always a lu 
he publishing business o keep.the presses - 
ng and the pressmen from being idle, Nelsor 1 De u- 

bl jleday, Inc. makes the amazing offer to send 3 

the complete authentic original BOOK OF STI 

QUETTE at almost half the usual ublisher's $ 

price! 





You have always wanted to own the two re- 





markable books tl give poise se, divnits 
self-confidence. ost 500,000 people hav . 
chased them at the regul ar price of $3.50. u 





act NOW you can receive the same two a 
tative and fascinating volumes for only $1.98. 


SEND NO MONEY 


No money is necessary. Just clip and mail the 
coupon to us at once. We will send: you th 
complete two-volume set and when it ‘arrives you 
have the priv ieliean of giving the postman 
$1.98 (plus few cents postage) for the regul 
$3.50 set! 

Surely you are 
Clip and mail the 
thinking about it. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc, 
Dept. 367-A Garden City, N. Y, 


— 


not going to let this offer slip by 
coupon NOW while you arc 





should the home be 
decorated for a wed- 
ding? What clothes 
cent 1 be taken on 
a trip to the South? 

In public, at the 
Aheatre, at the 
dance,.on the train 
—wherever we go 
and with whomever 
we happen to be, 
we encounter prob- 
lems. that make 
necessary for us to 
hold ourselves well 
in hand, to be pre- 
pared, to know ex- 
actly what to do and 
Say. 


Let the Book of 
Etiquette Be Your 
Social Guide 


For..your own 
happiness, for your 
own peace of mind 
and your own ease, 
it is important that 


No money is necessary. Just clip and mail 
the coupon. The com plet te two-volume set of 

he Book of Etiquette will be sent to you at 
once. Give the postman only $1.98 (os 
few cents postage) on arrival—instead « 
$3.50 which is the regular publishing price. 
If you are not deligh nted with these books 
you may return them at any time within 5 
days and your money will be refunded at 
once, without question. 

This coupon is worth money to you. It 
will bring you the famous Book of Etiquette 
at almost half the regular price. Use it 
today! .Nelson. Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 
367-A, Garden City, New York. 

oe EE ————— 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 367- A 

Garden City, New York 

I am glad to know of the special low-price edition of the 
Book of Etiquette You may send me these two volumes 
without any money in advance. When they arrive I will 
give the postman only $1.08 (plus a few cents postage) i 
full payment—instead of the regular price of $3.50. [am 


to have the privilege of returning the Book of Etiquette 
any time within 5 days if I am not delighted with it 





Name 


Address ow * 
}Check this square > if vou want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same fre 
turn privilege 

(Orders from outside the U. S 
with order.) 


are payable $2.35 cask 














